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The Safety of the Mueller Company’s Shops. 


—_ 


Mr. Edgar T. Davies, Chief Factory Inspector, State of Illinois, 
shortly after a visit to Springfield, Ills., made the rather astounding 
statement that, after delving into an opinion handed down by the 
Illinois Supreme Court, the ‘‘delve’’ having preceeded a visit toand 
through many of the shops of a certain Illinois city, ‘‘ concerns 
which had no protective devices were without legal defense in case 
of a damage suit.” In brief the opinion holds it is mandatory upon 
employers, under the act of 1909, to provide safeguards against 
dangers and hazards in all industrial plants; that an acceptance by 
an employee of a position in a plant where the machinery is un- 
guarded, is an assumption of risk on the part of the employer, not 
the employee; that notification by the state factory inspection de- 
partment of the need of installing safety devices is not necessary ; 
that in damage proceedings in case of violation of this act, an em- 
ployer is liable not only for damages in the sum fixed by the jury, 


but also for the penalty for law violation in the shape of a fine as 
prescribed. 

Inspector Davies, who is a close investigator, recently had occa- 
sion in performance of his duties to thoroughly inspect the magnifi- 
cent shops o! the Mueller Manufacturing Company, of Decatur, Ills., 
and, his visit completed, this is about the outcome thereof : 

The protection devices are throughout the factory from the small- 
est department to the largest, and there seems to be no place where 
a man could be injured unless it were by his own carelessness. A 
person could almost go through the buildings in the dark with every 
machine running and not be injured. The management of this con- 
cern has even gone further than the law requires. It has provided 
for protection in many places the law does not mention and the in- 
spector, who went through the factory last week, reported that he 
had not been through a factory which s:emed to be so well equipped 
in regard to protection of employees. Things which were not ac- 
cording to the specifications laid down by the law, but which were 
even more convenient and protecting, were noticed and commended. 
Machines, flywheels, belts, cogwheels and the like are all guarded. 
There is a great deal of expense connected with the installation of 
the protective devices, and some of the factories have had a hard time 
raising the ready money with which to install them. Some of the 
factories have put up cheap devices which will last but a few years, 
but which are merely present makeshifts. In the Mueller factory, 
however, all of the services are of steel and heavy wire. The sys- 
tem of protection runs from the hand rail on the fireproof stairs to 
the small steel plate over the most innocent looking cogwheel. The 
system is forever before a person’s eye when going through the fac- 
tory and any way that one may look will bring his eye to some de- 
vice covering a belt or wheel. The protective wire and steel casings 
on the machines go to a height of 5 feet, so there is virtually no 
danger of the employees getting their arms into wheels or belts. The 
large pulleys are protected by wire netting over a steel frame, and 
the belts, which are low enough to be within the height of an ordinary 
man, are covered with the wire netting. This keeps men from run- 
ning against the belts and injuring their eyes or cutting their faces. 
Before the installation of the guards it was a frequent happening for 
some employee to run into a belt and injure his eyes or cut his face. 

The new exhaust system for the brass polishers’ room is one of the 
Mueller patents. It is one of the protective devices which goes be- 
yond the requirements of the law. The law requires that there shall 
be an exhaust to catch the dust from the bottom of the wheel and 
carry it away so that it will not get into the lungs of the working 
men. The Mueller exhaust is a combination affair and covers the 
bottom of the buffer and also the top. Although the exhaust below 
the buffer fills the requirement, the upper exhaust gets all of the 
dust which is carried around the wheel. The air before the buffer is 
just as pure as if there were not a buffer in the room. The small 
particles of brass are carried off by suction and none can get out into 
the room where it would be dangerous. 

The fireproof stairs which run through the building, are more than 
the law requires. There are only 5 feet between the landings and 
between these are hand rails. The management of the factory would 
not have to put these hand rails in according to law, but did so in the 
interest of their men. The law does not require a railing between 
landings, which are only 5 feet apart. 

The cog wheels at the ends of planing machines, buffers and drills 
are covered by a removable guard. This guard is made of sheet 
metal and covers the whole end of the machine. It may be removed, 





but must be put back immediately. Ifthe inspector should go through 
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the factory and find one of the guards removed, the employee who 
was at work on the machine would be liable to the fine instead of the 
employer. — 

The law requires that there shall be no buffing roomsin basements. 
In the Mueller factory the basement rooms were never used for that 
purpose, but the second floor where the windows are far above the 

_dust of the streets and where the men may have fresh air, the ex- 
hausts carry off all of the dust from the machines, and ventilators 
keep the room clear of bad air at all times. Where the men work 
with poisonous chemicals and injurious compositions, the arrange- 
ment is the same and complies with the law in every respect. The 
law requires that respirators shall be handy for the men who have 
to work in the poisonous chemicals. In truth, there are no really 
poisonous chemicals used in the construction of the Mueller goods, 
but the precautions are there just the same as if the men were work- 
ing with something that was very dangerous. Dust respirators are 
unnecessary. 

Wholesome drinking water is another of the requirements of the 
law. In the Mueller factory and in all of the other factories in the 
city, the drinking water is handy and the best that the city affords. 
In the foundries there is provision for carrying off the gases from the 
furnaces and ventilation is perfect in most of them. The floors are 
dampened before the men go to work, so that the dust will not offend. 

The ventilating system in the Mueller plant is one of the best. 
Tunnels have been made through the entire building to get the air 
from the south side instead of from the north, where the air may be 
polluted by gases from the railroad. This was noi required by law, 
but was done for the convenience and comfort of the men. The fan 
system is used. 

Other factories are generally not so well fixed as the Mueller plant, 


but they have made preparations so they will be on the inside of the 
law. 








Analyzing and Testing of Fuels for the Use of the 
United States. 
anette ni 

The annual report of the Director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, for the year ending June 30 last, contains many references of 
value to the gas industry. The document states that much of the coal 
used by the Government for its power plants, public building and 
naval stations is purchased under contracts that specify the ash and 
moisture content and the heating value of the coal, and the price paid 
the contractors who supply the coal thus purchased, is determined by 
the analysis of samples taken from deliveries made under each con- 
tract. The collection of the samples is done by or under instruction 
from the Bureau of Mines, and the analysis and testing of these 
samples are important parts of the work of the Bureau in determining 
whether the quality of the coal is up to the fixed standard ; and, if it 
is not, in fixing the reduction in price to be paid in proportion to the 
lower value of the coal. 

The samples are collected wherever coal purchased under contract 

is being delivered to the Government. They represent deliveries 
made at public buildings in the District of Columbia, or at public 
buildings, naval stations and army posts in many parts of the United 
States, and also the deliveries made at the great coal shipping ports, 
as New York and Norfolk, where coal is being delivered for the use 
of the Navy or of the Panama Railway Company. 
’ In the fiscal year 1910-11 the purchases of coal by the Government, 
under specifications providing for payment according to the quality 
of the coal delivered, amounted to approximately 1,091,400 tons, cost- 
ing $3,034,800, notwithstanding the fact that the general plan is to 
apply this method of purchasing only to contracts of such size as 
warrant sampling, analysis and heating value tests. 

The specifications applying to the purchase of coal for use on the 
battleships and naval vessels are somewhat different. The mines 
from which it is proposed to procure coal are visited, samples are 
taken in the mines, which samples are analyzed. In making con- 
tracts the coal from a mine or mines is specified, and on delivery the 
coal is sampled and tested. These tests show whether the contractor 
has shipped coal from the specified mine or mines. If the samples of 
coal as delivered indicate coal inferior in quality to that expected, 
shipments from the mines specified are no longer accepted. Coal 
purchased under specifications of this nature, and used on naval ves- 
sels, amounted in round numbers to 750,000 tons during the fiscal 
year under consideration. 

In the collection of samples a definite scheme of procedure is fol- 
lowed, the number of samples taken from any given delivery of coal 





being dependent on the size of that delivery, and every practicable 
precaution is observed to insure that the samples fairly represent the 
coal delivered. The gross samples taken are reduced, by crushing, 
mixing and quartering, to samples that weigh about 2 pounds. These 
are sealed in air tight containers and are sent by mail to the laboratory 
of the Bureau of Mines in Washington. 

Most of the samples analyzed and tested for heating values at the 
Washington laboratory represent coal purchased under specifications 
that provide for payment according to the quality of the delivered 
coal. Analyses of 9 samples are generally made in the Bureau’s lab- 
oratory at Pittsburgh. The methods used in the Bureau’s laboratories 
are substantially those that were adopted at the Government fuel- 
testing plant (St. Louis in 1904), with such modifications and changes 
as experience has shown advisable, and are believed to embody the 
essential details of the methods generally recognized as best. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, 8,230 samples were received and 
analyzed by the 10 chemists in the Washington laboratory. 

To determine the award of a particular contract, or to advise other 
bureaus and departments of the Government how a particular coal 
can be utilized to best advantage, or to ascertain what kind of coal 
can be burned most efficiently in a particular type of furnace, it is 
necessary for the Bureau to occasionally conduct or co-operate in 
steaming tests of coals. These tests are conducted at the Pittsburgh 
experiment station, at Government power plants, or on board Gov- 
ernment ships on which it is proposed to use such coal. 








(CONTINUED FROM PaGE 311.) 


PROCEEDINGS, FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION. 


—_—_ 


HELD AT WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., APRIL 10, 11, 12, 1912. 





First DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The session was commenced as per adjournment. Some routine 
business having been transacted, the President introduced Mr. J. E. 
Philbrick, of York., who read the following on 


SPECIAL SELLING CAMPAIGNS. 


Before reading this paper the writer would like to have it under- 
stood that the policies carried out, and the data given, are strictly 
those of a company vigorously competing with the local electric 
light company for the lighting of the city, both commercial and resi- 
dential, and street lighting, in so far as it is paid for by merchants 
or citizens, which is in the nature of outside illumination, either on 
posts or brackets. The paper comprises those special selling cam- 
paigns which have come directly to the writer’s notice, and it is 
hoped that its subject matter will prove as beneficial to someone in 
some way, as the writer hopes the discussion thereof will prove bene- 
ficial to him. The application, however, of the paper to combination 
companies is problematical ; therefore, discussion is invited from that 
source. 

The operation of the new business department of any up-to date 
gas company is but a succession of special selling campaigns, using 
either the permanent salesmen of the company or the temporary ones 
used periodically, as in the home light campaign, which has become 
an almost universal custom. The campaigns are naturally distrib- 
uted through the year according to the natural inclination of the 
consumer to certain gas appliances. It is during these seasons of 
natural inclination that the special effort must be made. 

For instance, the natural season of lighting, both commercial and 
residential, is, of course, from September ist te May ist. I do not 
mean by fixing the dates that no effort should be made outside of 
these times. On the other hand, it is absolutely necessary to keep the 
subject constantly in the mind of the consumer. The special selling 
campaign, however, always acts as its own advertisement, and the 
gas company can usually count on 20 per cent. unsolicited sales when 
the campaign has ended. 

The first point the writer-wishes to bring out is the care that should 
be exercised in selecting men to solicit the sale of gas appliances, for 
on their shoulders rest the burdens of all special selling campaigns. 
It is generally understood that a salesman must be neat in his appear- 
ance, courteous at all times and under all conditions, and of good 
address. These characteristics, while absolutety necessary, are not 
the most important. The successful salesman must be a good mixer 
This feature at once makes him a permanent factor with the com- 
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pany, instead of a temporary worker, who has. neither interest in his 
company nor an inclination to be anything else. 

Salesmen representing gas companies should go out equipped with 
a company’s card bearing their names and referring to them as 
‘* special representative.’’ This title at once places them above the 
plane of the ordinary book or sewing-machine agent. 

The start is the most difficult part of the career of the permanent 
gas salesman. The writer has in mind naturally the cases of two 
who have been intimately associated with his Company. These 
men were instructed to. get out among the people, see everybody, 
know everybody, be able to talk socially with every one, and have 
something in common with as many consumers as possible. In going 
after lighting or other installations they made a thorough canvass 
each day of certain districts, going in to see this one and that one, 
even though they were burning gas, just to inquire after the service, 
offer any suggestions possible and report any complaint to the office 
with which they come in contact. Complaints taken by them are re- 
corded, and they personally see to it that the complaint order is made 
up and executed. This may seem a digression from the general sub- 
ject, but it is not. It is merely one of the features which makes a 
gas salesman a successful one. 

It is a well-known fact that, in the country villages, the village 
store is the rendezvous for the dwellers in the country adjoining. 
Just so in the city. There are stores or clubs where the tradesmen 
meet and spend social hours together. It is here the gas salesman 
should get in and mix with the menin general, attend to any and 
all complaints and get the people talking about the new lights the 
gas company are installing. In the writer’s own city in one store in 
particular perhaps 25 of the leading merchants of the city congregate. 
Our salesmen have gradually interested them, and have made them- 
selves general good fellows, winning their confidence by being 
square with them, treating their complaints with consideration, and 
prompt service, until now all of those meeting there, as well as many 
of their friends, are using gas to their great satisfaction, all this be- 
cause the two representatives are their friends. The gas company 
is no longer to them the common enemy, but a corporation doing 
business along business lines, and enjoying the reputation of being 
on the square. 

Boosters like those are a large part of a salesman’s stock-in-trade, 
whether he is boosting special appliances or not. It is said that 
there is no friendship in business, but in the gas business such is not 
the case, as is shown by the following incident. Some months ago 
we received an order for the installation of two 5-mantle, inverted 
arcs, outside one of the best cafes in the city. Incidentally, they were 
to replace two 500-watt, tungsten lamps, which our competitor had 
placed there in an effort to hold the business. The proprietor of the 
cafe ordered the electric lights removed, so that we could place our 
lamps in their stead. After delaying as much as possible, the repre- 
sentative of our competitor interviewed the cafe proprietor and tried 
all the arguments in his cranium, arguing this and that, and say- 
ing: ‘‘ Why, my dear man, don’t you know that our lights cost you 
only 4 cents an hour, against 5 cents for the gas company’s lights?”’ 
To this he replied: ‘‘I do not care what the gas lights cost, the men 
who sell them and others in the company are my friends, and the 
gas lights will be installed.” This, of course, seems as though it 
were at least an exception tothe rule, but it is only one of many 
cases which I will not take the time to comment on at present. 

In connection with all campaigns of the new business department, 
not only is it necessary for the representatives who solicit sales to 
mix, but the spirit of good fellowship and friendliness should be so 


could be fairly said ‘‘ That the company as a whole is a unit, from 
directors to telephone boy, all boosting gas.” It is with such repre- 
sentatives, and along these lines, that all the campaigns of the gas 
company, with which the writer is connected, have been conducted 
and always successfully. 

As to range selling campaigns you are all familiar. In connection 
with this year’s campaign the writer’s company is going to try an 
experiment. Of course, all of you have experienced the trouble with 
collecting on stoves sold on an installment plan. Some, of course, 
pay, but most of them, after paying half the price of the stove, seem 
to think that the gas used is sufficient for the company, and tell the 
collector so in terms that are more expressive than elegant. Now, 
the company is not prepared to replevin stoves or do an installment 
business on strict installment lines, nor is it really in the right 
position to remove stoves, except where the consumers suggest it. — 


stoves at our store for as low a cash price as possible, and thus 
leave the installment business to a reputable installment house in 
our city. We will, as of old, do all the soliciting, trying all the 
ways possible to sell the stoves for cash ; failing in this, we will turn 
the order over to the installment dealer. The price he charges will 
be approved by us, and he too will be allowed to sell for cash at our 
prices. He is prepared in every way to colleet, and to get stoves 
back without the adverse criticism which is the gas company’s lot 
when it operates the stove installment business. The dealer settles 
monthly with the gas company. The result of this experiment is 
awaited with much interest, and discussion is also asked fer from 
these who have had experience along these lines. Further than this, 
the range and water heater questions will not be dealt with only in 
so far as the description of the model apartment makes it necessary. 
These subjects have in the last year or two been pretty well exhausted, 
and then, too, the writer’s interest at present is much more centered 
in illumination. However, all that is said concerning lighting cam- 
paigns can be applied, with certain modifications and additions, to 
the selling of ranges, water heaters, etc. 

The members of the Association may wonder at the stress the writer 
lays upon illumination. This is merely because in the writer’s com- 
pany the lighting end has been so little developed that the maximum 
load (instead of being in the winter) is in the summer. Our special 
lighting campaign has been subdivided into commercial, ordinary, 
home lighting in a campaign of the same name, and special fixture 
home lighting with the application of the latter subdivision in our 
modern model apartment. Commencing April 1, 1911, our company 
departed from the obsolete and unproductive method of selling arc 
lights to the modern way of installing lights free and charging a 
reasonable maintenance. In a campaign of this nature the mixing 
element of the salesman makes itself felt. His stock-in-trade of 
boosters are continually telling him of some new store opening up, 
or of some disgruntled electric consumer, which otherwise he would 
have to dig out with more or Jess difficulty, and at a loss of time. 

The commercial light campaign resolved itself into the proper 
adaptation of lights to the various needs of consumers. All of the 
old, and some of the new, objections had to be met and overcome. 
The two principal objections which gave us the most trouble were the 
heat and the contention of the combination consumer, that he did not 
want his room filled with lights and his ceiling covered with a net- 
work of wires and pipe. 

The heat element was the most difficult to overcome. In fact, it 
could be only partially ; but two-thirds of the loaf being far better 
than none, the company agreed to furnish combination reflexolier 
and tungstolier fixtures, enabling the consumer to use both lighting 
media from the same fixture. These installations were made where 
it became necessary for the consumer to use electricity in the summer 
time. The consumer agreed in all cases by signing a contract, printed 
a little later in the paper, to give the gas company the lighting busi- 
ness during the fall and winter months ; that is to say, from Septem- 
ber Ist to May 1st. It is remarkable how cordially this proposition 


the opposition company. Incidentally, their representative promised 
free wiring and maintenance of tungsten lamps if the consumer 
would agree not to allow the gas company to install combination fix- 
tures. The presence of both electric and gas lights on the same fix- 
ture made a comparison possible which showed up very much in 
favor of the gas, the whiteness of the incandescent mantle contrasting 
greatly with the red tint of the carbon or wire filament tungsten. I 
imagine this was the reason the installation was opposed so stren- 
uously by the opposition company. This matter of comparison came 
to the writer’s attention time and again, and his experience has been 
that, invariably where a good comparison can be made, the incan- 
descent manitle’s greater light-giving power and reduced cost of oper- 
ation will winout. The 3 and 5-mantle arc, as well as the 2, 3 and 
4-light reflexoliers, were used with a great deal of success. During 
the period from April 1, 1911, to February 1, 1912, the following fix- 
tures were installed : 


Kind and Number of Lights Installed. 





To obviate this difficulty, we have decided this year to sell the 
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During the like period of the previous year, when arcs were sold, 
only 1,000 burners were disposed of. This table then shows an in- 
crease of 300 per cent., and incidentally the average increased busi- 
ness of the Company has doubled. 

A maintenance of 50 cents per mantle per year is charged on all 
fixtures. We have figured the cost of maintenance both here and 
elsewhere, and find that it costs 55 cents per mantle per year to main- 
tain the ordinary upright arc, 60 cents per mantle per year to main- 
tain the inverted arc, and about 65 cents for the reflexolier. The dif- 
ference, however, between 50 cents and the several costs, is given to 
the consumer, and is charged on our maintenance expense account. 
Previous to last year, the writer's experience was the same, but with 
free maintenance. So well did it succeed that the Company installed 
8,000 lights, or 30,000 burners, in 5 years: in other words, the gas 
company had the lion’s share of commercial lighting business in a 
city of 50,000 inhabitants, putting out 211,000,000 feet of gas, largely 
made possible by its great illuminating business. It is not reason- 
able to suppose then that we ultimately will all come to free main- 
tenance? 

There is one other argument, however, in favor of a moderate 
maintenance charge, and this the writer obtained from Mr. Glenn 
Marston, of the Public Service Publishing Company, of Chicago. In 
his recent investigations in London he learned that the gas company 
there installed lights free, charging a maintenance of 60 cents per 
mantle per year, and did a remarkably successful business. 

The lights themselves, plus the bare cost of installation, constitute 
an account on our books known as the commercial light account, a 
direct charge to capital stock. This account is depreciated } every 
year. This depreciation figure is selected as being just about that 
which will maintain the account in good active condition. The record 
of installation is kept on a file of the contract forms for each con- 
sumer. In fact, no installation is put in without a contract being 
first signed. The form is as follows: 


eT en ae an ee York 
Pennsylvania, hereby makes application to the York Gas Company 
to use gas for illumination at the regular rates of the company. It 
is further agreed and understood that this application, being approved 
the York Gas Company agrees to loan and install the necessary gas 
lighting fixtures, piping, &c., free of cost. 

The undersigned, hereby agrees 
that whenever he shall cease to use gas supplied to him at the above- 
mentioned premises by the York Gas Company, he the said 

, will return the gas fixtures loaned or to be loaned 
to him os the said York Gas Company, and installed or to be installed 
by the said York Gas Company, on the said premises, in as goud a 
condition and repair as when they were installed, reasonable wear 
and tear excepted. Upon failure or refusal of the said 
to return the said gas fixtures as hereinbefore provided, the said York 
Gas Company may retake the said fixtures or institute proceedings at 
law to recover the same without any previous ‘demand whatsoever, 
such demand being hereby expressly waived. 

In all cases where combination gas and electric fixtures are speci- 
fied and installed, the undersigned agrees to use gas regularly on 
such fixtures from September Ist to May Ist that said fixtures remain 
on his premises; these fixtures will be given regular monthly in- 
spection, new mantles supplied as needed, be cleaned and adjusted 
and be given such other additional attention as may be necessary to 
keep fixtures in good working order. In consideration of the above 
the undersigned agrees to pay the yearly maintenance of 50 cents on 
single burners, or on each single burner of reflexoliers, and $2 each 
on clusters and arcs. This maintenance to be paid 30 days from day 
of installation. 


Order taken by 


Regarding the Home Lighting Campaign.—Most gas companies 
throughout the country have run a special selling campaign of some 
kind for home lighting, the details of which are familiar to most 
every one. The home light campaign was started rather late, and 


lasted 3 months. 


, | Suitable lights. 





During this period we had 5 and 6 men working, 
sold 2,100 lights, took orders for 100 new meters, and had orders for 
350 piping jobs, most of which were paid for. The campaign, as a 
whole, allowing $390 for miscellaneous expense and advertising, left 
us a net profit of $310. The good work done by these men in keeping 
the Company before the public and making satisfied consumers, by 
introducing mantle burners, can only be appreciated by those who 
have made special efforts along these lines. 

Model Apartment.—In connection with our special selling cam- 
paign, we appreciated the necessity for the proper demonstration of 
appliances and fixtures, and with this idea in mind made several 
alterations and changes. On the first floor, where all our customers 
must come, we have placed small oak tables showing drop lamps and 
shades. This, in addition to the complete demonstration of hot water 
heaters (comprising 2 automatic, 1 bungalow, 1 instantaneous and 1 
circulating heater and tank), not only affords a proper means of 
demonstrating each individual heater and displaying our lamps and 
shades, but makes an attractive appearance and is a self-advertiser. 

Suspended from the ceiling, in the middle of the room, we have a 
large, gold-lettered sign, inviting you downstairs to the showroom 
and model apartment. Appreciating how difficult it is to get people to 
goto a basement room, we remodeled this throughout, and the rear, 
which we had previously used as an old stock room, we used for our 
demonstration rooms. The display as a whole we think is justly de- 
scribed by a local paper, and while photographs are good, color and 
harmony must be seen to be appreciated. The paper account reads as 
follows: 


‘*Too much cannot be said of the progressive idea as shown by the 
management of the local Gas Company, the latest achievement being 
a complete remodeling of the basement and the equipment of a model 
apartment. On entering the general display and reception room, one 
is pleased and surprised at the display of beautiful colored gas domes 
and lamps. <A great many of these lamps and domes are illuminated 
and the general effect is good. The writing table, comfortable chairs 
and open fireplace, with its warmth-giving gas logs, have a tendency 
to make you feel comfortable and at home. The table and fixtures 
are arranged on either side, the end of which seems to be an old Co- 
lonial home. The architecture, Colonial throughout, is finished in 
white enamel, having a clean and inviting appearance. The hall 
leading to the various rooms is artistically papered in yellow and 
brown, while every detail is brought out by the softening rays of 
The library to the right, the portable gas lamp on 
the library table, and the well-filled book case, invite the book-lover 
jo tarry. The dining room opposite, with its walls of hand-painted 


, |forest scenery in light blue, its white enameled wood work, the ex- 


quisite mahogany suit, the dining set of gold design, and the artistic 
rugs and hardwood floor, with a beautiful gas dome suspended over 
the table, are all in keeping with the other surroundings. 

‘‘The kitchen is equipped with all modern appliances, a large 
kitchen cabinet, a cabinet gas range and a circulating gas water 
heater, which provides hot water at a few moments’ notice, and two in- 
verted lights affording sufficient illumination to please the most ex- 
acting person. 

‘*The bath is so unsurpassed in its facilities as to tempt even a 
‘Knight of the Road.’ Its walls, of hand-painted Dutch scenery in light 
red, tile sides and floor and white enameled wood work, are all exam- 
ples ofmodern sanitary methods. The large bathtub and washstand are 
equipped with an instantaneous gas water-heater, which guarantees 
to produce hot water 10 seconds after lighting. The modern bathroom 
is lighted by 2 gas bracket lamps with red shades, making a picture 
of beauty and utility.” 


In introducing these apartments to the public, we advertised them 
extensively, and gave every one seeing the rooms a chance to their 
choice of a gas range, lamp or dome, and were successful in having 
the rooms visited constantly for the 3 weeks that we gave this oppor- 
tunity to see them iu the evening. The sale of domes and lamps was 
double what it had been any previous year, and, everything taken 
into consideration, we felt more than satisfied with our efforts, and 
the $850 spent on the apartment and basement were well worth while. 
To sum up briefly : 

Let us make the operation of our new business departments one 
succession of special selling campaigns. 

Select salesmen who can mix with the people. 

Maintain lamps at as low a charge to the consumer as we can 
eliminating the maintenance charge entirely if possible. 

Provide proper demonstrations of fixtures and appliances, to which 
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our salesmen can resort with their prospective customers. This is a 
feature which we all have been too prone to neglect in the past. 
Bearing all these things ‘in mind, we have, with our much larger 
field, all that our competitor has, and more. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Ganser—This most excellent paper is quite beyond my ability 
to attempt discussion that would do proper credit to its author. He 
says he had doubt as to the successful working out of the plan of in- 
stalling combination fixtures by combination companies. I repre- 
sent one of the latter and am quite certain we would not want to do 
it, although at the same time Ihave in mind it is a good policy to 
give your consumer what he desires. If he wishes to burn gas let 
him do so, and be not too urgent to have him continue with electricity. 
I thoroughly agree with Mr. Philbrick’s reference to solicitors. The 
latter should be a good mixer; and 1 do not mean by being a good 
mixer that he must be a good drinker. While not opposed to drink- 
ing, we all know that rum and business won’t mix. If you put that 
proposition up to the solicitor he will misunderstand you, and very 
often think that a good mixer means a good drinker; but he should 
go forth and make as many friends as he possibly can. I do not hold 
that a man who visits a cigar store daily is wasting the company’s 
time. He has made friends in such places and he is certain to make 
some that may result in getting business. In his district there may 
be a blacksmith shop in which place he may spend from 15 minutes 
or + hour each day. Getting into the habit of going to the place he 
in time is expected, and if a friend hears some one talking about 
business that such-and-such will not forget to remind the solicitor 
that such-and-such is worth going after. I do not believe it is good 
policy for any company to say to the man on going out in the morn- 
ing, ‘* Now, start right out to house canvassing. I want to see how 
many people you can see to-day ; but I want you to see them in the 
store or house.’’ Thatisa mistake. Many managersinsist on a man 
not spending any time on the work except directly where he is en- 
gaged ; that is, at the store or in the house. In my experience as a 
solicitor I got quite as much trade on the streets, from different busi- 
ness houses, machine shops and industries of different sorts, as I got 
by direct solicitation at the door. However, I do not wish you to 
think that I do not value house-to-house solicitation. In fact I think 
it is essential that houses should be regularly visited. Another subject 
that Mr. Philbrick touched on, respecting which he has spent money 
on elaborating his office to a great extent, is the display which he 
shows. That is very good business. Any gas company the show- 
room of which is in slipshod condition and fails to show something 
out of the ordinary, is neither an inviting nor a particularly interest- 
ing place to the consumer. Have special appliances connected with 
attractive surroundings and spend as much time with the consumer 
whom you know is not a purchaser or prospective purchaser, because 
it will be a good advertisement. Your guest in leaving you will talk 
about it and you will get results that you are after. I really cannot 
give Mr. Philbrick the credit for this paper which is due him. 

Mr. Pierce—This paper recounts and describes a selling campaign 
which, in some respects, is the most successful I have ever had the 
pleasure of hearing described; not in mere volume of business ob. 
tained, because the size of the town did not permit it; yet, casting up 
the amount of sales per capita, one will find it is a very remarkable 
showing. Two or three points in the paper seem possibly worthy of 
some elaboration, and I will touch upon them briefly. “First, regard- 
ing the advisability of combination companies carrying out such a 
campaign. I do not understand that this refers particularly to com- 
bination fixtures ; but, as I understand it, generally to the advisabil- 
ity of combination companies undertaking a vigorous campaign for 
gas lighting. To my mind, there are 3 reasons why combination 
companies should push gas lighting vigorously. First, if they allow 
gas lighting to die a natural death from inanition, it costs a certain 
amount of discredit on the gas business in general. Companies es- 
tablished in a town will be judged to a greater extent than possibly 
they are aware of in that particular. The average consumer, if he 
sees the company does not push gas for lighting, and only electricity, 
assumes that electricity must be much better than gas for some rea- 
son. They know it is considerably more expensive than gas, so they 
must consider there are other enormous advantages outweighing the 
benefits of gas. They are also apt to speculate as to the unsanitary 
features, vitiation of air, etc., although that operates more upon the 
use of gas for cooking than for lighting use. Second, there is a con- 
siderable amount of differentiation of rates upon which compa- 





Electric Light Commission recently put out an opinion that as to 
differential rates (the differentiation of rates between one consumer 
and another, aside from quantity), they approved quantity, of course, 
to a limited extent, but the idea of giving preference to certain classes 
of loads to which the current is put out were regarded as highly in- 
imical to the public good. It is quite possible that some steps may be 
taken in the future to prohibit, or at least circumscribe, differential 
rates. If that be done it will lessen the profitableness of the lighting 
load and make it desirable for the lighting companies to turn a por- 
tion of that load over to gas; wherefore, if they have not main- 
tained their gas lighting service in good condition and maintained a. 
good reputation of gas, so that their customers have a high opinion 
of it, they will have considerable difficulty in effecting it. The like 
also holds as to the agitation brought out to a certain extent, although 
not very widely, against the common holding of competing compa- 
nies ; that is, utilities which are natural competitors. Some public- 
ists have held that this combination was not desirable and should be 
prohibited. I am simply stating what I have heard put forth by emi- 
nent publicists who have given the matter some thought, so perhaps 
before long it will probably be brought before the public eye that 
combinations are justifiable only in so far as they produce economies. 
The principal economy a combination company can work, is by oper- 
ating both plants at the maximum capacity at all times; that is, 
in case of increased load on one plant, to throw a portion of that 
load on the other plant. As to gas and electric combination compa- 
nies, such can only fulfill that service of giving this economy if, 
when in the position that a very high load develops on the electric 
supply, they can throw it overon the gas mains. That possibly would 
be the thing to do, if the people in that city were allowed to get the 
idea that electric lighting was not superior. In the case of forced 
segregation by law the loss on the gas plant would be very slight, or 
be greatly reduced, at any rate. Mr. Philbrick says :—‘‘ Let us make 
the operation of our new business departments a succession of special 
selling campaigns.’’ That I entirely agree with. It seems a very 
unprofitable, or at least an inefficient, way of conducting a campaign 
to take men off the street who, knowing nothing whatever of the gas 
lighting business, without even giving them a preliminary training, 
are directed to sell light and prosecute a vigorous campaign for 2 or 
3 months, and then turn the men loose. If that campaign has been 
profitable for three months it would be profitable for a year. Fur- 
thermore, I do not believe a man can acquire very much selling 
ability, or even one-tenth of the knowledge of lighting appliances 
and their proper installation and care and uses, in 2 or 3 weeks or a 
month, or 2 or 3 months, that he should have to be a successful sales- 
man. I quite agree with Mr. Philbrick that the selling campaign is 
a year round proposition. Regarding the qualifications of salesmen, 
I might reiterate what I said a moment ago. A principal qualifica- 
tion is to obtain men who can lay out illumination with the idea of 
efficiency and artistic effect ; everything that goes to make a satisfac- 
tory lighting system. That takes a considerable amount of training 
and natural ability on the part of the man, and it is impossible to 
develop such types ina short time. It is another argument for the 
continuous operation of these selling campaigns, which have been 
designated as specials, but which are really operated to much better 
advantage the year round. I find the statement that, ‘‘ The company 
as a whole is a unit, from directors to telephone boy, all boosting 
gas.’ That is what should be the case, and I am sorry to say it is 
not the case to the extent that it is in other lines of business. For 
instance, in the electric trade they have a social organization known 
as the ‘‘Sons of Jove,” the slogan of whom is ‘‘ All together all the 
time for everything electrical.”” You will never find an electrical 
man whois not an electrical man all the way through. He advo- 
cates electricity for every purpose under the sun, regardless of cost 
or anything else. I presume they would like to keep up the increase 
of population by that means if possible. The point is this, gas men 
in general are inclined to enthuse over the one particular branch 
they regard as profitable to themselves; but the electrical men, on 
the other hand, enthuse over electricity for everything. They believe 
that electricity is going to run trains and steamers, light buildings 
cooks breakfasts, and then run the laundry. In fact they cannot 
conceive any purpose in the near future that electricity is not going 
to fulfill. By the way, I heard the new business manager of a very 
prominent group of combination plants state that, inside of 25 years, 
there would not be a gas plant in any of the towns controlled by 
them. This was a little extra enthusiasm, and I do not want you to 
think I paid very much attention to it; but that sort of enthusiasm 
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some sort of standard, at any rate. Mr. Philbrick lays stress upon 
the fact that he has paid considerable attention to the illumination 
to the extent that the maximum load, instead of being in the winter 
is in the summer. There are a great many gas men who believe 
that, inasmuch as electricity is a keen competitor with gas in light- 
ing, and is not as great a competitor with gas for cooking and heat- 
ing and other purposes, that the cooking and heating field is one that 
can never be taken away from them, and that if they can get that 
work, therefore, they are justified in letting illumination go by the 
board. Asa matter of fact there are plenty of our districts which 
can refute that view. The census of 1909 showed that, from 1905 to 
1909, there was an increase of 400 per cent. in the amount of electric 
heating and cooking apparatus manufactured in the United States. 
There were no figures regarding the capacity of that apparatus. It 
comprised everything from welding machines to flatirons. It was 
an increase of 400 per cent., and I think the amount of apparatus 
sold between 1905 and 1909 was in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 in 
value. The Commonwealth-Edison Company, of Chicago, installed 
on their lines 18,000-horse power in electric flatirons, all in one cam- 
paign. Taking those flatirons around, they left them, having in- 
structed the housewife how to use them, and said they would call 
again and take them away in 1 month. I think less than 1 per cent. 
came back. Now they are producing 18,000-horse power for irons. 
In England the electric cooking scheme is on a very big scale, and is 
a vigorous competitor with gas for cooking ; of course, current is sold 
much cheaper for cooking than for lighting. The latter for from 10 
to 12 cents, and to the same customers the former is sold for 2 or 3 
cents. Look over the English periodicals and you will find a good 
half of the space is directed to fighting out that one point of com- 
petition from the electric cooking ; and what is happening there will 
undoubtedly happen to a greater or less extent in this country. The 
electric heating business will be much more vigorously pushed in 
the future than in the past. I understand there is one large company 
which has a contract with a manufacturer for something like 5,000 
electric ranges which this company is going to put out on a flat rate 
of $7 per month. Regarding free installation of lights, I do not be- 
lieve that is of much importance from the standpoint of getting out 
lights, because I think it is more a matter of salesmanship than price, 
which has been shown in a number of selling campaigns where com- 
panies have advanced the price a little, say 50 or 75 cents, and 
through these vigorous selling campaigns have sold vastly greater 
numbers than they ever sold before at the lower price. The proof 
is that it was the salesmanship and aggressive policy rather than the 
price. Certainly, that is a very desirable thing from one standpoint. 
The gas company is a seller of service rather than of appliances, and 
they can give the best service only by seeing that the very best ap- 
paratus is installed and given the best care; and obviously the only 
feasible way of controlling the type of apparatus placed on an outlet 
is the free installation plan. I believe that is one of the greatest ad- 
vantages offered by that plan in that it gives the gas company the con- 
trol over the appliances used and eliminates the cheap maintenance 
material, and cheap burners, which are responsible for about two- 
thirds of the disrepute which gas lighting has gotten into in some 
cases. Casting up these results one very interesting conclusion 
comes tome. You will notice that through the table (page 7 in the 
paper) there are 12 burners per each 100 of population sold during 
that period, at the rate of 12 burners per 100 population. Now, that 
means } of a burner, practically, for each family. It is a very strik- 
ing array of figures. I recall a plantin a town having I believe 
about four times the population of York. Tomy knowledge the York 
plant has about 3 times the quantity of gas lighting of this character 
that that other town has; in other words, according to the population, 
they have 12 times as much gaslighting. I think the volume of sales 
and the number of burners per population sold in that time—well, if 
there is another gas company in the United States that will develop 
that record I would like to see the figures. They are remarkably goed. 
I have not seen other figures that even remotely approached these. As 
to the contract term I might note the provision of a similar contract 
(not contract, but practice) used for a somewhat similar purpose by 
an electrical central station company in the west, which produced 
very good results and might possibly have some points of interest. 
In installing outdoor electrical lamps for display purposes, they were 
at the outset, ordinary, direct-current arc lamps. They are install- 
ing now tungsten clusters, In this city the rate is 12 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, and 30 hours’ maximum burning, and 8 cents after that. 
They put these lamps out at a flat rate of 35 cents a night, burning 
from dusk till midnight, controlling them, turning the lamps on- 





and-off, furnish the lamp free, also free maintenance and have a 
contract to burn a lamp for 2 years. Whether they could com- 
pel a customer to live up to such a contract, I don’t know. Ido 
not think they have tried to. If a man burns a lamp for a year 
or so and falls down on his contract I think they would be in- 
clined tolet him go. But at any rate it tends to keep the lamp in 
service for a definite period. If you figure that up on the basis of re- 
turns, you will see that they have provided very reasonable main- 
tenance and amortization charges. The model apartment I believe 
has to do with a subject to which gas companies in general do not 
give enough attention. Provide facilities for the consumer to see 
before him gas used under favorable conditions and amid surround- 
ings that tend to give him a good impression of gas lighting and gas 
cooking and the use of gas for various other purposes. I think it 
has been especially well worked out in York, and I certainly hope to 
have the opportunity of looking it over before a year from now. 

Mr. Scott—Mr. Philbrick’s success in his campaign is likely trace- 
able to the fact that it was well prepared, having up-to-date show- 
rooms, all-gas kitchen, etc. Managers talk about selling stoves and 
water heaters and gas irons and things like that to their customers, 
sending their salesmen out all primed to get their business, but some- 
times that salesman invites the customers to the showroom, where 
there is nothing in the shape of an up-to-date, all-gas kitchen to show 
him. There isa thing that should be taken up by every business 
manager when he starts out to make a campaign; first, let him start 
at his own office by installing an up-to-date gas kitchen with all the 
modern, up-to-date installations possible. 

Mr. Ganser—Mr. Pierce has sounded a note of warning. You sit 
down ata dining-room table with an electric coffee percolator, an 
electric bread toaster, an electric egg poacher, which must be given 
some consideration from the point of convenience, due to thé am- 
bitions of the male side of the human race not wanting to wait to 
have a meal prepared. This is working up a situation that the elec- 
tric man has already grasped. It seems itis upto the gas men in 
this room to introduce a special selling campaign of gas kitchens. I 
know of nothing else that will keep the kitchen end of the business 
in the possession of the gas company, and the quicker you accom- 
plish the installing of gas kitchens in the major portions of the resi- 
dences of your cities and towns, just that much sooner are you going 
to offset the influence of the electric man with his electric appliances. 
The cost of electric appliances is not bothering the consumer nearly 
as much to-day as it did a year ago. The appliances are coming 
down rapidly in price, consequently they are meeting with a more 
ready sale. Make it your business to get out as many gas sad-irons 
as you possibly can. When it comes to efficiency the gas sad-iron is 
far superior to the electric sad-iron and costs much less in respect of 
operation. We have perhaps 1,200 irons out in our city, whereas we 
have very few electric irons. Some people would not use a gas iron 
at any cost, while again there is another class of people who, con- 
sidering the cost of operation, prefer the gas iron to the electric one. 
There are two points here which are going to give every gas mana 
most excellent opportunity of retaining the kitchen end of his busi- 
ness. The lighting business has gone away from you simply be- 
cause you have laid down and not urged the use of incandescent 
lamps; of course, there is another class of people who would not 
consider gas for lighting at any cost, and some people are going 
away from you simply because they have not been taught the fine 
point of education which can be got from gas. We have been con- 
ducting a campaign on gas kitchens, and are displaying the same 
vim to-day that we did the first month, and we have the same en- 
thusiasm in this campaign that we had at that time. We are meet- 
ing with wonderful success. I think, considering our population, 
and the number of kitchens we have, we have had wonderful success 
and feel our gas kitchen business will be increased at least 300 per 
cent. during the coming year. We have more prospects to-day than 
we have customers, than we have gas kitchens, and we certainly ex- 
pect to close most of them. Special selling campaigns should not be 
conducted for 1, 2.or 3 months; but if you find it is a good thing, 
put on additional solicitors and follow it up for the entire year, 

Mr. Dutton—Mr. Philbrick wanted some of us to disagree with him 
on some points, and I am afraid too many of you are agreeing with 
him on all points. Mr. Philbrick knows how to get the spirit, and 
no less a-good general than Napoleon said that half the victory is 
getting a goodly ready. We have to congratulate him in knowing 
hew to get a “* good ready ’’ when he started the campaign. I have 
had the pleasure of being in York and seeing the outfit which Mr. 
Philbrick has prepared for the display of appliances, and it is worthy 
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a visit of any gas or electric man to the town and the gas company 
office to see it. That is one of the points.in getting ready, and through 
that he has no doubt inspired all his force, from directors, on down 
to the telephone boy, to boosting for gas. It does not matter how 
much advertising you do or how much display you make, unless you 
get the spirit all-the way through your organization. If you have to 
boost the spirit you do not need to advertise. It advertises itself. I 
believe the spirit which the companies have, and the people connected 
with them have given the town the gas bug, to speak in slang phrase, 
and that is the reason they are having this success. I believe any 
of you who have had success along the line got it that way. You 
must have a certain amount of enthusiasm, and there isn’t anything 
that will stop a campaign of any kind, any propaganda of any kind 
that people want to enforce, if you have a proper spirit of enthusiasm 
to get it going. It is easy to move after that. A thing I think Mr. 
Philbrick wanted to emphasize, was some discussion on the combina- 
tion chandelier. Looking around this room, or I suggest that some 
of you see plainly where the gas man stands from the standard of the 
very good exhibit of what the gas man has to contend with, if he does 
not get in on the same ground as the other fellow when the fixture is 
om in the room. If for no other reason the gas company or the com- 

ination company should put out combination fixtures from this 
standpoint. The fixture people have done the best they could. The 
gas company also did the best it could with the appliances put out to 
make a presentable looking outfit; but that certainly looks like a 
plaster of work put on something that was not intended, and that is 
what the gas man has to contend with all along. I guess you all 
know that and see it. There is reason why the gas company 
should sell combination fixtures. No further argument is needed in 
respect to that proposition. Had we only known this subject was 
coming up we would have put up a combination fixture here, show- 
ing the two lights put on where they belong in relation to the fix- 
ture. The lighting campaign now going on will help that. Illumi- 
nating engineers are laying stress on that; but I think we ought to 
get in the game and sell combination fixtures, so that when you want 
to put a good light on you don’t want to get a man to go and throw 
this fixture in the scrap pile as an investment in order to get a good 
result. Gas companies have gone ahead on the job. I come from 
a combination company. We won’t sell combination fixtures that 
we cannot see gas and electricity equally displayed, both at a glance. 
Our friend Ganser made the remark that he did not think it a good 

lan to have combination fixtures, so they can use both, I believe 
- will get to the position where every otber combination man stands, 
to find his people do not agree, and he will have the best thing that 
can happen to him to save putting on new generators or something 
else to take care of the slop-over. It is possible for good salesman- 
ship to save capital investments in combination companies. Those 
of you are selling gas or electricity straight know you have the best 
thing. Knowing you havethe best thing on earth what is your com- 


bination man to kuow except that he has the two best things on earth? | 


And knowing that why can’t he sell where it is to the advantage of 
the consumer and the advantage of the company? You can work the 
propositions so your two plants will be bound in relation to capital, 
and in relation to income, more or less. It is a proposition that will 
certainly workout. If you sell, as we do, combination fixtures, our 
men can say that we can give good light with either one or the other 
of the illuminants, and you get away from the difficulty of trying to 
argue. You have competition in any case, and the accident which 
should not happen (but which does happen) that you turn lights on 
either the one or the other of them, the consumer has them and can 
use them. I agree with Mr. Philbrick that combination fixtures 
should be sold by the gas company. I agree with him that he started 
a good thing (a lot of good people seemingly do not believe in it) in 
having an outside party connect the ranges and appliances. I be- 
lieve that the more people you can get boosting for you the better it 
is. He has not only got his own people boosting, but he has some- 
body else boosting for the gas company in that line. It has often 
been remarked that we should get people outside, but that we cannot 
get them to co operate. There is nothing in that argument, for you 
can get them by going after them the right way. Mr. Philbrick an- 
swers the argument and everybody else has answered it who has gone 
at it the right way. If you get the outside people interested in boost- 
ing your company you are going to gain, and you are going to gain 
in this way. I venture to say that we as gas men know that two- 
thirds, possibly, of the complaints and other things that come in to 
us on the ’phone or by mail are in relation to appliances. The com- 
pany is looked to for the maintenance and keeping in order of appli- 
ances. Sup a lot of plumbers in the neighborhood are boosting 
for you, trying to do business, keeping things in order and installing 
them, and tell the plumber if he is called in to fix a range or water 
heater or anything, if he isin the immediate neighborhood to say, 
**Call up the gas company. They putitin.’’ He is arguing not for 
the eee alone that the company is responsible for supplying good 
gas light, but also responsible for what we have been teaching con- 
sumers, to maintain that. Mr. Philbrick gets away from a lot of 
calls on the company, and the impression in the consumer’s mind 
that the company is responsible for all defects in the appliances after 
having them in. When the plumbers install it perhaps they go back 
on them and the company never hears of it, but it is cured. That is 
the indirect influence that you have got working for you and taking 
from the consumer’s mind the source of complaint against the com- 
peer. It is a question of public policy, a problem along the psycho- 
ogical side that can be worked out. I[ work along that line and we 
have tried it and are trying now to turn all our appliance business 
to two parties in the city... I believe every one who tries it and works 


it up with forethought a little ahead of time is going to get back a 
little along the old lines, instead of having everybody take business 
away, that we can take our things and divide them up and get the 
other fellow to boost it, and you will get an indirect benefit of it. I 
would like to ask one or two questions that possibly are clear when 
they are explained a little. On page 5 Mr. Philbrick says, ‘‘ The 
lighting end has been so little developed that the maximum load in-~ 
stead of being in the winter is in the summer.’’ Iam wondering just 
what the explanation of that is; if the appliance end and the fuel 
end of his business have been worked up so that the people are cook- 
ing with gas and water heating with gas the year round, so that he 
has a peak load on the lighting end, why he has not got a peak load 
in the winter time. If it is equal on the lighting end perhaps he can 
explain why that should be so, that he has all the model kitchens and 
all the use of gas cooing in the town that he ought to have. Maybe 
he will have something for winter business besides lighting when he 
looks at that. On page 7, ‘‘ Incidentally the average increased busi- 
ness of the company has doubled.”” Ido not know whether he means 
gas sales for lighting, gas sales for output,or whether he means burner 
gas. He certainly is to be congratulated if it has increased gas sales 
100 per cent. There wouldn’t anybody have any argument on his 
paper if he has increased his gas output over that. I daresay he has 
for lighting, on this kind of campaign. At page 8, it may be of in- 
terest to some of us to take up the questions of depreciation and of 
direct charge to capital stock. When I first saw this I thought it 
meant carrying his burners in stock and taking the depreciation out 


in those years; but he says here particularly capital stock. Is that 
capital stock? 


Mr. Philbrick—Yes. 

Mr. Dutton--I would like to have an explanation as to whether we 
can carry appliances on that, and whether it carries a depreciation 
reserve account, and why he counts 6 years as the life of a burner. 
Whether he believes arc lights bought 2 years ago are going to be 
good 4 years more, in comparison with the present type of advance 
in are lights. These are little things that I think we might discuss 
in the paper that he has probably touched on. 

Mr. Philbrick—This is now charged off, and a reserve being main- 
tained to take care of the difference. The appliance is good for 6 
years. Experience has shown—I have not had experience in my 
present location, having been in York only a year; but the former 
company with which I worked had a good many burners that aver- 
aged 6 years or more. I meant by doubling the average increase 
had to do with increase in public lighting. 

Mr. Dutton—Double the average increase? 

Mr. Philbrick—Yees, sir. 

Mr. Conroy—It has no doubt been my privilege to have better 
opportunity of observing that which has been doing in the instance 
of gas lighting exhibitions here in the East than perhaps anyone else 
pereees and from my observation I would say that the policy adopted 

y Mr. Philbrick is the right policy to pursue. I happen to recall 
that the little city of Coldwater, Mich., with 5,000 inhabitants, has 
500 gas arc lamps in use; Brockton, Mass., with a population of 
50,000, maintains over 5,000 gas lamps, to my personal knowledge. 
Lowell, Mass., has nearly 10,000 gas arcs in use; its inhabitants 
number about 100,000. In those named cities the plan of putting the 
lamps out on low rental or maintenance cost basis (uot selling them) 
is followed. Possibly it may seem, and certainly it feels like taking 


on the new gas lamps, and I hope you will take these statements as 

expressions of that which I actually know respecting the situation. 

In Chicago, as yon all know, from 75,000 to 80,000 lamps are rented 

out. Some time ago there was a change in the commercial manage- 

ment of the Company, the new policy being to sell all the lamps. 

Having sold 20,000 are lamps that had been out several years, the 

Manager started an investigation which resulted in his finding that 
over 12,000 of those arc lamps were out of use, which finding imme- 
diately resulted in re-starting the sale of arc lamps and their going 

back to the business method formerly followed. Discussing the 
method recently with the New Business Manager of a large New 

Jersey gas company, he firmly favored the policy of selling. In the 
discussion, I said to him, ‘‘ Here you have sold about 1,000 gas are 
lamps a year during the last 7 years. Isn’t that true?” ‘* Yes,” he 
replied. Then I asked, ‘‘ How many have you out on maintenance?”’ 

Said he, ‘*‘ About 900.’’ I asked, ‘‘ Where are the 6,100 other lamps? 
What are you in the gas are business for? Are you in it to sell gas 
arc lamps or are you in it to sell gas? You don’t know where those 
6,100 lamps are that you have handled or where they are to-day. Had 
you maintained this property you would have hada record of them 
so you would know they are out burning gas, or you are taking care 
of them, or they are in your shop. As it is, you don’t know whether 
they have gone to the scrap heap and have not been using gas for 
you, and all has been lost money. Some who buy those lamps use 
them 6 months, then drop out and use them no longer. You cannot 
afford to sell a lamp for 6or 7 months’ use. You should have them 
as a continuous consnmer.”’ In order that you may understand my 
position more clearly, and that it will not appear that I am forcing 
something on your minds from ulterior motives, let me narrate to 
you a litule story. Originally I started in the gas are business at 
Battle Creek, Mich. During my stay we rented lamps, and when I 
left the policy was changed. At the same time some of the people 
associated with me gradually grew up, one becoming Secretary, an- 
other Manager, andsoon. [ knew them all as ‘‘Jack,’’ ‘‘ Joe,” or 
** Frank,’’ and occasionally paid them a visit. When I left only 200 
arc lamps were out, and when I weut back they had sold about 1,900, 





(Continued on page 328.) 


advantage of your Association, here to argue in support of my ideas ~ 
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BRIEFLY TOLD. 


a 


EDUCATIONAL Work, NaTIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION.— 
We are officially informed that the educational work of the National 
Commercial Gas Association, which consisted of a ‘‘ Correspondence 
Salesmanship Course,”’ during the year 1910-11, is to be continued 
for another year, and the scope of the work is to be greatly extended 
For the 1912-13 season, beginning September ist, there will be two 
Classes: One, practically the same as the one now being completed, 
to be known as ‘‘Salesmanship Course, Part I.’’ The otber, to be 
called, ‘‘Salesmanship Course, Part II.,”’ will institute an advanced 
course, to include business organization, correspondence, etc. Each 
of these classes will be available to members at $5 each, and payment 
may be made on the part subscription plan at $1per month. In order 
that the interest among the members of this educational course be 
increased, it is proposed to ferm classes wherever possible through- 
out the country. The lecturer or lecturers are to be assisted by the 
Director, Dr. Galloway. Applications for enrollment should be made 
at as early a date as possible, direct to the Secretary, Mr. Louis Stotz, 
29 West 39th street, New York. 





Honors FoR Dr. RupotpH Dreset.—The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, at a meeting held in the Engineering Societies’ 
Building, New York, the evening of April 30th last, conferred the 
title of Honorary Member upon Dr. Rudolph Diesel, whose right 
to be known as the inventor of the Diesel engine may not be even 
doubted. The short ceremonies, which were the prelude to placing 
the inventor of the internal combustion motor upon the honor roll, 
were smoothly dispatched, under the able guidance of Dr. A. C. 
Humphreys, President of the Society, and at their conclusion Dr. 
Diesel delivered a graphic and well balanced lecture on the develop- 
ment of the Diesel engine. The high efficiency and the great range 
of materials which can be successfully used assure a permanent place 
for this new type of prime mover, and this prominence is already of 
no mean importance in Europe. One of the features of this type of 


engine, which will appeal most to the gas fraternity, isthe use of 
water gas tar as the fuel. 





LIGHT AND ARCHITECTURE.—A special joint meeting of the New 
York Chapter American Institute of Architects and the New York 
Section Illuminating Engineering Society was held the evening of 
the 2d inst., in the United Engineering Societies’ Building, New York. 





Well over 100 were in attendance, a goodly number of whom had 
dined informally at Keene’s, following the custom of the Society. 
The first business was the election of officers, and the Chairman asked 
Mr. Norman Macbeth to preside while the ballot was being cast. The 
regular nominees elected without dissent were: 

Chairman.— George H. Stickney. 

Secretary.—Clarence L. Law. 


Managers.—A. J. Marshall, G. H. Harman, Thos. Scofield, W. H. 
Spencer, W. A. D. Evans. 


The paper of the evening on ‘‘ The Relation of Light to Shadow and 
Color in Design,’’ by Henry Hornbostel, Am. Inst. of Architects, and 
Bassett Jones, Jr., Iluminating Engineering Society, was read by the 
latter which statement assures that it was well read. Following the 
paper proper Mr. Jones exhibited the effect of lights of various inten- 
sities and colors coming from several directions upon mouldings and 
other detail work. The great influence which light has upon archi- 
tectural expression was impressively demonstrated, and the engineer 
who can supply the wants of the artist-architect has a wide field 
without including psychology in his scope of work. 





Mip-Y&AR MEETING, Empire STATE GAS AND ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 
—The fourth of the mid-year meetings of the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association was held at the Mohawk Golf Club, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., Friday, April 26th. In the absence of the President, Mr. 
Robert M. Searle, who is at present in California, engaged on some 
very important professional work, the Ist Vice-President, Mr. Chas. 
G. M, Thomas, presided. About 50 were present at the session. The 
subject for discussion was ‘‘ Accounting,” and the Accounting Com- 
mittee of the Association mentioned a number of matters which had 
come to their attention. Numerous questions were brought up as to 
the proper account to which items of expense should be charged, and 
it was found that in some cases the various companies had a slightly 
different understanding of the meaning of the accounts. The Com- 
mittee plans to study all of the suggestions that were made and the 
questions that were brought up, with the idea of securing more uni- 
form practice if possible. The delegates had luncheon at the Golf 
Club, after which some returned to the final session, presided over by 
Mr. E. C. Scobell, Chairman of the Accounting Committee. Several 
yielding to the temptation, played golf—the links were surely most 
inviting—while others visited the huge plant of the General Electric 
Company. 





New ENGLAND Section, NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. — 
Mr. H. A. Norton, Manager of the Tufts Meter Company, of Boston, 
read a very interesting and instructive paper on ‘‘ The Relation of 
Gas Meter Rating to Capacities,”’ before a largely attended meeting 
of the New England Section, National Commercial Gas Association, 
held in Boston, the evening of April 26. The author (than whom no 
other gas man in this division of the States is more esteemed), on being 
introduced by President Nichols, was quite unprepared for the rous- 
ing welcome accorded him ; but, then, ‘‘ Harry ” comes back without 
seeming effort. The text of the paper was of great worth, in that its 
teachings were of a decidedly educational order, given in plain verbi- 
age, without any straining after the mysterious. The discussion 
which ensued was almost as valuable as the paper. And, surely, it 
is an unfailing test of the worth of a set communication, when it 
brings out a general discussion. At any rate, from the questions 
asked the author it was evident the members were interested in this 
special topic. All questions propounded him (and there were many) 
were answered in the manner Nortonian, which means that they were 
answered without hesitancy or reserve. Of course, Mr. Norton was 
given a hearty vote of thanks. Great interest is being centered at 
this time, on the Section’s proposed outing set for next July.. Messrs. 
C. H. Stevens and S. A. Mace (Lynn), and A. H. Vegkley (Boston) 
were appointed a Committee of Arrangements, which composition 
ensures some quick work in the premises indicated. Of course, that 
means the New England Section, and friends are assured that 
nothing will be left undone to make the day’s outing one round of 
pleasure. Notice of the time and place of meeting will be sent to the 
members at a later date. This ends the regular business meetings 
until September ; and the officers are satisfied that the meetings in the 
past have been so productive of good results as to ensure increased 
benefit coming from membership in that body. 





CuRTAIN MEETING, PHILADELPHIA SECTION, ILLUMINATING ENGIN- 
EERING SocieTy.—Secretary L. B. Eichengreen informs us that the 
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closing meeting for the year of the Philadelphia Section, Illuminating 
Engineering Society, will be held in the premises, 1000 Chestnut 
street, at 8 P.M. of the 17th inst. The technical part will be devoted 
to the last of the series of talks on ‘‘ The Essential Principles of Illu- 
mination,” by Prof. A. J. Rowland. The primal or preceding‘ talks ”’ 
were certainly of interest and value. There will also be an exhibition 
of several standards of light, and of apparatus used in photometric 
measurements. Naturally, the officers would well like to have the 
sessional termination of the proceedings eclipse anything yet re- 
corded in connection with adjournment day, and accordingly Secre- 
tary Eichengreen notes that the officers hope the attendance from all 
quarters where Sections are maintained will be such as to call for an 
overflow meeting. The dinner preceding the session will be served 
in the Bingham Hotel, at 6 P.M. 





Gas PRODUCER INVESTIGATIONS, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES.— 
The Director of the United States Bureau of Mines, which will be sum- 
marized in the forthcoming Report of the Bureau to date of June 30, 
1911, notes so far that this current series of gas producer investiga- 
tions, were undertaken with a view to the possible discovery of more 
efficient means of utilizing coals without smoke in various Govern- 
ment power plants, and especially to the possible discovery of more 
efficient means of generating producer gas for use as power on board 
Government ships. A small experimental producer (150-horse) was 
erected for these investigations. It has been operated at high tem- 
peratures for the purpose of determining the possibility of removing 
the ashes from the producer in the form of a liquid slag, and of im- 
proving the quality of gas for power uses. Coke was the principal 
fuel used, and limestone was added, in varying proportions, to aid 
in fluxing the ash, thus causing the slag to become more liquid. It 
was found that, with coke and the proper proportion of limestone, 
the ash can be made to slag readily and to flow free y. The opera- 
tion of the producer at high temperatures showed also that the 
quality of gas is much improved through the greater reduction of 
carbon dioxide to carbon monoxide at such temperatures. The pro- 
ducer has water-cooled tuyeres, and the lining of that part of the 
producer subject to high temperature is of special brick. Back of 
the latter is a water-coil cooling device, which, it is believed, will 
aid in preventing rapid deterioration of the lining. A very well put 
together report on the more important features of producer gas, 
power plant development in Europe was revised for publication as 
Bulletin 4. A report on the relation of fuel bed temperature to the 
yield of gas in gas producers and the factors governing the formation 
of water gas was revised for publication as Bulletin 7. A report 
summarizing the results of the producer gas investigations, con- 
ducted by the Government in the fiscal years 1905-1909, giving the 
essential data of each test, was revised for publication as a bulletin. 
These producer gas investigations were conducted under the advice 
of Mr. R. H. Fernald, engineer, and were actually in charge of Mr. 


C. D. Smith, engineer, assisted by F. E. Woodman, Assistant Engin- 
eer. 








: BOOK REVIEWS. 


———<— 


Plumbing.—An elementary treatise (228 pages, well illustrated), 
by Messrs. W. B. Gray and C. B. Ball, published by the American 
School of Correspondence. The section of the work which should be 
of greatest interest to the gas fraternity (on gas piping and appli- 
ances) covers about 20 pages, and these seem queerly to have been 
brought to light out of some message of antiquity. For instance: On 
page 118 the authors say: ‘‘ The most economical pressure at which 
to consume gas is 5-tenths of an inch water pressure.’’ The mini- 
mum in the conservative city of New York is 10-tenths. On page 127 
an incandescent burner is thus described: ‘‘The heat of the flame is 
applied in raising to incandescence some foreign material, such as a 
basket of magnesium or platinum wires, or a funnel-shaped asbestos 
wick or mantle, treated with sulphate of zirconium and other chem- 
ical compounds.” The italics are ours. The gas fixtures are of the 
vintage of 1850, and the combination range and water heater appa- 
ratus was an innovation in 1890. The work, however, bears the im- 
print of 1912, so it would appear there was plenty of reason for an 
instructor among the instructors. 


Art of Illumination.—The second edition of the well-known work 
by Dr. Louis Bell, is now ready for delivery by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Price $2.50. When it is stated that the important 
portions of a standard publication have been added to and by a mas- 





ter of not only the technique, but the expression in simple language, 
of ideas, the value of the fully revised edition of the ‘‘ Art of Illumi- 
nation”’ is only hinted at. Throughout the period between the first 
and second editions of this work, societies have been formed to in- 
vestigate and discuss the subject, and magazines and books have been 
published, but it has remained for Dr. Bell to present a text book 
which is destined to have more than a passing favor. 





* Publications. 


[All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. ] 








Gas.—Under this suggestive title, a monthly ‘‘ paperette’’ is pub- 
lished by the Consumers Gas Company’s Employee’s Association, of 
Reading, Pa. While the Reading corporation is not a notably large 
Company, Manager Keppelman’s ideas are of goodly value, and 
under the direction of men of that type there can be no doubt that 
newsy and personal publications of this sort do much toward culti- 
vating the friendly relations that should exist between a company 
and its employees. 





Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas (1910) is given, in 
considerable detail, in a pamphlet issued by the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior. The figures cited show that there 
was a substantial increase in both production and revenue over the 
previous year. Those in the artificial fiold of the gas business will 
have some idea of the magnitude of the industry from the rough com- 
parison that the production is 3$ times that of the artificial product, 
the gross revenue amounting to one-half. 


Graphite.—The May number of the familiar monthly, published 
under the name of their best known product by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, contains an article concerning the holders of the 


Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light Company. Gas men should get on 
their mailing list. 


Stoves.—The 1912 catalogue of Geo. M. Clark & Company repre- 
sents the stoves, ranges, water heaters and miscellaneous gas appli- 
ances which have been developed during the 30 years which this cor- 
poration has been in business. The steel construction, which has been 


used successfully, is strongly emphasized. From a printer’s stand- 
point the catalogue is a gem. 


Distribution Apparatus.—The Connelly Iron Sponge and Gover- 
nor Company has issued, in bulletin form, a number of attractive 
pamphlets, covering low and high pressure regulators, respirating 
outfits, storage battery, lamps, safety lanterns and gauges. 


Gas Plants.—The progress in coal carbonization is well displayed 
in a handsome pamphlet recently issued by the Parker-Russell Min- 


ing and Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis. Typical large in- 
stallations are well illustrated. 


Suspended Coal Bins.—The successful use of a somewhat unusual 
type of coal bin is well described in pamphlet ‘‘S”’ recently issued 
by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, of Cleveland, This 


successful concern reports a large number of inquiries, so far this 
season. 


Stand up for Marion.—The Central Indiana Gas Company, from 
its Marion ({nd.) location, has issued a handsome souvenir booklet, 
and if the citizens of that bustling city are of the type for which 
Manager W. H. Clifford stands, the following statement may not be 
successfully controverted. ‘‘ It is hard to find in Marion a man who 
is not a ‘ Booster,’’’ Send for a copy. 


Public Service Commission of Washington.—The act creating the 
Public Service Commission of Washington, which became effective 
June 8, 1911, and the rules of practice and Procedure of the Commis- 
sion which were adopted January 10, 1912, have been published in 

amphlet form, and are available upon request. The Secretary, Mr. 

‘, M. Larned, is located at Olympia, Wash. 


Ranges.—The Schneider and Trenkamp Co., have recently issued 
their 1912 catalogue No. 48, which illustrates and describes the ex- 
tensive line of ranges, heaters, etc., made in the ‘‘ Sixth City.” 


Cook Book.—The New Jersey Gas Co., with headquarters at Glass- 
boro, N. J., which supplies quite a large suburban territory south of 
Philadelphia and east of the Delaware river, by means of high pres- 
sure lines, has issued an attractive 32 page appliance and cook book 
which will be utilized to the advantage of the housewives of the ter- 
ritory, and bring both praise and new business to Manager C. W. 
Hoy and his assistant, J. A. Haslett. 


Concrete Reinforcement.—The University of Illinois’ Bulletin No. 
56 covers an investigation of the value of concrete as reinforcement 
for structural steel columns, by Mr. A. W. Talbot and A. R. Lord. 
Copies can be obtained by writing to the University at Urbana, Ills. 


Gas Kai.—The new Japanese monthly gas journal now in its first 
year has increased in size to 74 by 10} inches, which perhaps is stand- 
ard size for Japan. The contents may not be intelligible to many, 


but the front cover ‘‘ ad.” of H. Mueller Mfg. Company, will be famil- 
iar to all. 


Concrete Beams.—The Bureau of Standards have issued technologic 


paper No. 2, by Richard L. Humphrey and Louis H. Losse, covering 
tests on 333 beams. 
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alovg with a tale of woe to tell me. They had cut out the rental 
business and were selling the gas lamps, and asa result they sold 400 
or 500, and 1,400 more were in the store room. Having showed me 
later, I said, ‘* It serves you just right.’’ Going back to the office I 
began to discuss the matter with the New Business Manager. Shortly 
the debate caused him to say, ‘‘ Wait a minute; this is getting too 
warm for me. I want somebody else.” Calling the Secretary and 
Manager, he said, *‘ Now go on and tell your story.’’ I remarked, 
‘** You know you had 800 out originally, and now there are only 400. 
You have taken them down and taken away your consumption, or 
what would have been consumption for you. There the lamps are 
hanging, and if you continued the old maintenance policy they would 
be out to-day burning gas for you.”’ The Secretary said, ‘* It is all 
right enough for you, Conroy, to go around preaching rentals of gas 
lamps, and the reason why you do so is you think if we rent lamps 
instead of selling them you would sell more lamps for your company.” 
My answer was this, ‘‘ Right you are. You could sell more lamps 
for your company, which means more lamps out, being more gas for 
you; but, wait one minute; Iam not through with you yet. From 
my selfish standpoint, and the standpoint generally of the gas com- 
pany, I wish every lamp we ever sold had been sold to the consumer, 
for the reason that 400 are hanging up in your storeroom, and if 
people quit using them they would be out of use, and then if others 
wanted more they would buy more. If you rent them, however, and 
John Jones down the street, who has 10 lamps, stops using them, you 
move Jones’ lamps to Smith’s place, and every gas arc lamp in the 
city in use. The reason I stand speaking on this matter to-day is that 
400 are hung up in your storeroom and I never can sell you others, 
and it would be more money in my pocket if you sold every one of 
them.’’ I mention this so you will all comprehend where I stand. 
It would be better if all the gas arc lamps were sold, for as many of 
them are thrown into the junk pile, you would still be buying new 
lamps. But whenever a gas lamp is working you make it show 
before you buy a new one. Just another shade in that phase. Since 
we began the manufacture of gas arc lamps there has come a change 
in their construction. As you all know, we are selling different 
types of lamp to-day from that of 10 years ago. The companies that 
put out lamps on a rental basis, say of 10 years ago, have these lamps 
in service yet. I think this will answer the discussion between Mr. 
Philbrick and Mr. Dutton as to how long a lamp lasts, as far as we 
are concerned. Lamps 8 years old are still satisfactory as to results. 
They never asked us to take those back and exchange them for new 
ones. So I think you see, by the policy here recommended by Mr. 
Philbrick, has been followed by Brockton, and I think from the be- 
ginning, and even trom Mr, Philbrick’s time as well, those lamps 
were put out there. Another instance I have noticed relates to a very 
large city, where the records show the placing of a great many arc 
lamps; the lamps are all sold. As close as one could get to it, the 
cost to sell each of these lamps amounted to $4, the original cost of 
the lamp having been $5 or $5.50. I wonder if that is very good 
policy on a gas company’s part? It refuses to rent a lamp on terms 
which will cover the maintenance and at the same time return it more 
revenue, but it will spend $4 for new business and salesmanship to 
sell a lamp which originally cost $5.50. I might go into this subject 
much further, but feel that I am imposing upon you somewhat in 
talking upon this subject. But as there are a few things like that that 
I thought might be well to hear at this time, the question was open 
for me to discuss. I think Mr. Philbrick has very well covered the 
subject, I believe he is on the right line, and I wish him good luck. 

Mr. Ganser—I wish to clear up the atmosphere in which Mr. Dut- 
ton put me. Mr. Dutton sells gas and electricity aud so dol; but I 
sell exhaust steam. That may not be a good business proposition, 
but it is a condition. 

Mr, Atticks—Let me inject an explanatory note right here. There 
seems to exist just a bit of misapprehension on the question of com- 
bination fixtures. However, Mr. Dutton has not taken that question 
up atall and he has rather inferred, from what I understand, that 
he has in mind the selling of combination fixtures. He uses these 
fixtures here as illustrations of what we get very often, when ordi- 
nary combination fixtures are put up, or when combination fixtures 
are put up and afterwards gas lights are put on them. The idea 
brought out by Mr. Philbrick particularly here, I know from my 
own experience and my own close relationship to the arc company, 
that the thing he refers to is the combination fixture for commercial 
lighting. That is, he rents combination fixtures under the conditions 
he has here laid down, and under the agreement here embodied. 
That is, if he cannot get a consumer for straight gas light, if the ob- 
jection to heat in the summer time and some other things enter in to 
make it practically impossible to get a contract for the placing of an 
arc Jamp or a straight gas fixture on the outlet, he will agree to put 
in a fixture in which they may useelectricity for the summer months, 
if they are so inclined, or they may use both, or so they can use both 
during the winter; but he does ask them to agree to use gas consis- 
tently and regularly during the period from September to May. That 
part of the question seems to have been just overlooked by some of 
the gentlemen who entered into the discussion. There is no doubt 
about it in my mind that Mr. Philbrick hit upon a very bright idea 
in that one thing. There may be objection to it and all that, but 
nevertheless the gas company has control of the lighting in that store 
or office or whatever public or commercial place that light may be 
placed. The gas company puts on a combination reflexolier or com- 
bination fixture, it controls the fixture while it is there, the company 
maintaining the gas end of it. That may or may not be in combina- 
tion with the glassware on the electric side of it, yet it is my impres- 





sion that when glassware is cleaned on those fixtures it is cleaned 
all the way around, the electric shades the same as the gas shades. 
They use a dummy cover and the fixture harmonizes all the way 
around. The gas is all turned—it may be 3 and 2 and 4 and 4— 
on with the pull chain, the electrics, of course, being pulled on in- 
dividually with a chain socket. Now, thatis the type of installation, 
and it seems to me probably the paper is not quite as clear on that 
point as it might be. I believe we will geta little bit freer discus- 
sion here on that topic through the entering of this little explanation. 

Mr. Murdock—From the gas man’s standpoint the combination is 
a wonderful thing for the gas man to take up, especially if you fol- 
low your electric competitor. He hangs upa fixture without any 
shape or form of gas whatever—cuts you out entirely, ignores you ; 
whereas if the gas company went into the combination business and 
followed it up it would certainly get a great deal more business. 
The electric light will go out from a few minutes to-a night ata 
time. They turn on the gas and, seeing that they get light, become 
familiar with it. The majority of the electric appliance men and, 
knocking the gas end of it entirely out of existence, put on a straight 
electric fixture, without a sign of gas any place. On several occa- 
— lately I helped the gas company out by putting in combination 

xtures. 

Mr. Conroy—I might say a new hotel (the Burdick, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.) was being erected, and the Manager of the Sherman House, 
Scranton, Pa., wanted it. There were 4 very large ornamental posts 
outside with the intent to use 5 large electric pulls thereon, and our 
Mr. Humphrey was very persistent that gas be the illuminant, but 
the Manager was very insistent that electric light be used; accord- 
ingly there was clashing back-and-forth. Finally they compromised 
by agreeing that 4 down-hanging globes should be of the gas type, 
and the 4 remaining lights of the tungsten sort. And it was done. 
The gas arcs so far outshine the electric lights that the manager of 
the hotel immediately ordered them to be equipped all with gas. He 
there saw the advantage of gas which he was unable theretofore to 
note. In fact so greatly was he taken with it that he immediately 
ordered 4 more posts, all fitted with gas, to be placed in front of the 
Sherman House, in Scranton, Pa., where you may see them now. 
The posts in Scranton are directly the result of the trial at the Bur- 
dick House in Kalamazoo. Our Mr. Humphrey was very much op- 
posed to the electric lamps being taken off the posts, in that he wanted 
tuem left there as a horrible example of what had been done. 

Mr. Cruse—Mr. Chairman, that I am not accustomed to public 
speaking, will be understood when I[ assure you this is the first time 
I have spoken in any sense in a public way. But I am so interested 
in this paper, and so enjoyed the discussion, that I must compliment 
Mr. Philbrick. One thing I have rejoiced in very much of late has 
been the great tendency to more closely associate the architect and 
the illuminating engineers, and to note the wonderful work that they 
are doing, considered from a point of efficiency, in the installation 
of illuminating fixtures and the illuminating of houses, public halls 
and public buildings generally. The thought oceurred to me here 
that our shelf rooms and display rooms, while very fine, as a rule 
are the result of combination of careful thought not always at the 
command of the small gas companies throughout the State. It seemed 
to me, for the purpose of making friends, winning lasting friends and 
lasting customers along the selling line, that it might be a very good 
thing for the salesman in his route to make a rough sketch of a house, 
giving the dimensions and a description of the furnishings and color- 
ings of different rooms, the location of the windows and doors and 
blank spaces for the wall, and with that data in his office, if the 
manager or engineer were not sufficiently acquainted with the illum- 
inating features to intelligently locate just wnere the fixtures should 
be placed, and what fixtures, whether combination or otherwise, that 
the employment of an illuminating engineer’s services could be had 
at probably a very small sum, and results be produced that would be 
far beyond the possibilities without such aid. In planuing houses, 
for instance, the question of heating comes up. Naturally they goto 
a heating and ventilating engineer, who carefully traces up all the 
rooms, the plans of the building itself, and then figures on the amount 
of radiation required, determines upon his safety factor, takes into 
consideration the furnishings and then lays out his outtit accordingly. 
The result is, in 9 cases out of 10, we have very satisfactory, cheerful 
and comfortable results. The thought just occurred to me along the 
lines of salesmanship of illumination, that every well lighted house 
brings to us additional customers, doubtless from visitors calling 
there. Seeing that everything harmonizes perfectly, if in their house 
equal results are not in evidence, they inquire why and get busy at 
once. it isagreat mistake for gas compauies to allow any fixtures, 
lamps or other things to go out of their store to be placed indiscrim- 
inately in ditferent dwellings without first making an effort to find 
out just where they are to be placed and judge as to what the results 
will be, and, if not in perfect artistic harmony, then to advise ac- 
cordingly and select if possible something else that to their mind will 
fill the bill and produce a more pleasing effect. I thank you. 

Mr. Pierce—I would recall attention to a paragraph which notably 
lays stress upon the importance of illumination, I have been casting 
up the result of the progress made by straight gas companies in the 
United States, and the results of that investigation have not been com- 
pleted yet; but, in so far as they go, they indicate that nearly every 
gas compauy in the United States has made considerable strides, show- 
ing considerable increases during the last 4 or 5 years. But every 
company showing marked increases has been one which pushed illu- 
mination vigorously ; per contra, those companies which did not 
push illumination vigorously, have in no case made any noteworthy 
increase, or increases more than proportionate to the increase in 
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population, which is no progress at all, you might say ; simply hola-| 
ing theirown. Along that line, at the last meeting of the Minnesota 
Electrical Association, Mr. E. L. Callahan, who is the new business 
manager of The H. M. Byllesby Co.—and, by the way, before taking 
that he had charge of the electric heating and cooking department of 
the General Electric Company in Chicago, and he isa very enthusiastic 
advocate of electricity for heating and for cooking—Mr. Callahan 
made the statement that gas had no field whatever in illumination and 
was rapidly losing what small part it did have. I would like to hear 
from the combination men here as to how that squares up with their 
experience. 

Mr. Keppelman—I think all the compliments ought not to go to 
Mr. Philbrick. We ought to hand one to Mr. Cruse. If a man 
makes his first effort in public speaking and does not lose his head 
any more than Mr. Cruse did, I would like to know what he would 
do after 6 years’ experience. SoI think we should compliment Mr. 
Cruse. This paper is a very interesting one, as I knew it would be 
before we came here. Everybody has gone for the author, but no- 
body has gone against him. So it must bea very complimentary 
paper to all hands, or else there would be some criticism. I rise only 
for information. I would like to know more about his dealing with 
installment houses ; how he is going to handle the connecting of his 
ranges. It is a very important point whether one is to pay for the in- 
stallation or whether the gas company is to stand for it. 

Mr. Philbrick—We are going to connect the range free. 
like to clear 6 one point made by Mr. Dutton, when he asked about 
maximum and minimum consumption. Two years ago there were 
two electric companies in York, and they made all sorts of cuts in 
rates--I believe as low as 2 or 3 cents. Of course, the gas company 
stepped aside and let them take all the lighting. So a portion of our 
increase now is simply from coming into our own. Wecouldn’t 
help it. In the summer Our consumption gets as high as 600,000, and 
our winter consumption falls as low as 350,000, perhaps; but our in- 
crease in the winter now is around 30 per cent., the increase in sum- 
mer being 15. We hope to have the consumption equalized so per- 
haps we can have 600,000 every day the year round. The Company 
with which I had been had ar average winter consumption of 800,000 
a day, the summer use being only 500,000, and we had full as many 
stoves, if not more, in use in Brockton than we had in York. I think 
Mr. Conroy, who has been there, will say I am not stretching it at 
all when I say we had 80 per cent. of the store lighting. 

The President—I would like to ask you a question in regard to the 
practice in the use of the combination chandeliers, because I under- 
stood Mr. Atticks to say this is commercial work. 

Mr. Philbrick—I was glad Mr. Dutton brought up that point. 

Mr. Dutton—On that same subject, I was rising to ask Mr. Phil- 
brick to enlighten us on the combination chandelier. I do not want 
Mr. Atticks to let the impression get out that I do not thoroughly 
agree with the first part, but I was trying to emphasize the part that 
not only should the chandelier be put up, as he has it, but you should 
sell every combination chandelier. ems while explaining you 
would help to enlighten us by telling what proportion of the con- 
sumers use gas in the summertime. I believe you get a lot of them 
out even during the months that you omitted them, 

Mr. Philbrick—Mr. Dutton is right for in several stores we have 
combination fixtures not using gas in the summertime; but electricity 
in York is very uncertain. ‘They furnish power from Lockhaven and 
at every electric storm the power is shut off. If theelectricity is shut 
off Saturday night the storekeepers get pretty angry ; and a consid- 
erable quantity of gas is used on these combination fixtures. The 
idea was to use them in drug stores and offices, where heat in the 
summertime would naturally make it prohibitive. Men did not 
want their walls covered with wires, and when the gas company 
came along with this tungstolier and reflexolier fixture they welcomed 
it, because the gas company put iton a yearly basis. e have not 
yet been obliged to take one out. We would not take it out. We 
would sim ply take the chance; that is all. It would simply go as an 
exception, for there is an exception to every rule. Combination fix- 
tures are Not used where a man, for instance, has never used gas. 
You can ‘* show him” by a comparison on this point and appeal to 
him. It has an effect that one can’t get away from. 

The President—Your practice then is on the yearly basis? 

Mr. Philbrick—Yes, and we have had no trouble as yet, but the 
plan has been followed for 10 months. Perhaps next year I can give 
more facts along this line. These may not be as satisfactory ; but 
again, they may be more satisfactory. 

The President— Do the parties using gas in summertime, return to 
gas without any solicitation on your part? 

Mr. Philbrick—We give them attention all through the summer. 
We make it a point when we put them out. When the electricity 
current goes out, which it is bound to, you have gas to light up with. 
We keep these lamps all in order during the summer and when Sep- 
tember comes we have no trouble in getting them to again light up 
the gas. With the people in our community—and I presume all of 
you have the same experience—of the ordinary Dutch type, it is the 
pocketbook that counts. They are going to the lighting medium that 
they can get with the least money. They will put up with a good 
deal of heat. Sometime ago I lignted a large poolroom in York us- 

‘ing 100 lights. Thisman made the statement that he would use it all 
summer. He said it was a d——d sight cheaper for him to put in 
half a dozen electric fans and use gas, than it was to use electricity. 

Mr. Smith—As to Mr. Philbrick’s reference on page 7, concerning 
maintenance cost, ‘‘ A maintenance of 50 cents per mantle per year 
is charged on all fixtures. We have figured the cost of maintenance 
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both here and elsewhere, and find that it costs 55 cents per mantle! 





per year to maintain the ordinary upright arc,’’ and various prices 


for various types of mantle. 
of maintenance ? 

Mr. Philbrick—Yes. 

Mr. Smith—Then you take care of the depreciation of lamps, 
charging off one-sixth? 

Mr. Philbrick—Yes ; then we also have a depreciation fund. 

The President—I understand Mr. Philbrick charges depreciation 
up to capital stock (the original installation) and then depreciate 
one-sixth? 

Mr. Philbrick—Yes. 

The President—Don’t you find that the ordinary depreciation on 
that lamp would be better covered at the rate of about 25 per cent. 
per year? 

Mr. Philbrick—By my experience in New England, one-sixth was 
very near what we had; 16% percent. Now, of course, it is open to 
discussion. I imagine there would bea question on that. Consider- 
ing one fifth first, I then figured it up and, according to my experi- 
ence, we settled on one-sixth. It really did not make so much dif- 
ference to us, because we charged off the one-sixth and the rest to 
depreciation reserve. 

The President—The reason I asked was, a great many lamps on 
the market are becoming rather obsolete. Théy may have purchased 
them in good faith 2 years ago; but the present improved types are 
putting them out. If you write them at one-sixth, in two years’ time 
they will have to go out and you will have to pay a double charge. 

Mr. Philbrick—We are very fortunate in this respect. There were 
something like 100 Solar lights in usethere. The representative gave 
us new lights at an extremely low cost, and so the one-sixth would 
not apply to the Solar lights; it would be nearer to 4 or}. But the 
other lights were perfectly safe at depreciation. We tried to buy the 
best lights there were. 

The President —In doing that I think you come nearer to getting 
your one sixth. 

Mr. Dugan—The thought strikes me that in our smaller associa- 
tion we are lacking to a great extent when considering the informa- 
tion at hand that our electric brother has; data as to the efficiency 
of lamps, cost of maintenance, etc., on combination fixtures. Our 
company is largely clectric in its operation, and I think that every 
other up-to date man in the gas business will agree with me that the 
present tendency is towards the consolidation of gas and electric in- 
terests. Unfortunately for the gas men, the electrical interests 
usually start in to get the upper hand or the control; and in my ex- 
perience it has been the case that, as soon as the consolidation does 
take place, the gas plant as an illuminating medium is absolutely 
throttled, and you cannot say your life is your own. It takes 2 or 3 
or 4 years for the moneyed interests in that particular company to 
learn that perhaps that is wrong. The gas end should be given a 
free hand just the same as the electric one. I had experience the last 
2 years with a condition of just that sort, in which in one of our 
towns—I presume that we had a total commercial consumption 
of four-fifths of that particular district with arc lamps altogether 
—we were absolutely forbidden to take gas for lighting. If the 
electric end of the business can get that away from us let them have 
it. It did not make a particle of difference, it seemed to me, to the 
manager of that company at that time, whether it was a profitable 
thing for the electric end to take this business or not. They quoted 
electricity at 4, 5 and 6 cents. We were getting $1.35 for gas. We 
lost some business. To-day they are finding that that was possibly a 
wrong proposition. They have not reached the point where they 
want to say to the electric manager of our companies that, ‘‘ You 
must treat the customer fair; you must tell him the absolute truth, 
and you must figure the same as we have.” Now I find that electric 
fraternities and electric men claim everything on God’s green earth 
for their commodity. They are enthusiasts and often mistaken. Mr, 
Pierce said, ‘* Electricity first, last and all the time.” I do not be- 
lieve that in a combination company that is good policy. It is not 
good public policy and it is the same method carried out in the com- 
bination fixture. You all know what it meant to take combination 
ranges. We know that the gas end of the combination range was 
absolutely sacrificed to the coal end, and we get 2 or 3 months’ con- 
sumption out of it. [think most of us have agreed that what we 
want is the all-gas kitchen. I am, therefore, of the opinion that 
what we want is the all-gas fixture. Electric fraternities and electric 
managers will come in and install electric center drops and fixtures 
and all that kind of thing, but I find that it is the best principle to 
put in the lights which are the most useful. They may come in and 
switch on the electricity, but if you have the gas light where they 
will use it, and if it is a good gas light they use it more. 

Mr. Dutton—I didn’t want to begin discussion from a! point, as far 
as my talk is concerned, but Mr. Cruse brought up something I had not 
thought of when first speaking, that should be brought out in connec- 
tion with this paper. That is, having in line certain people to boost 
for you, he referred to the architect. I don’t know how many of you 
have had experience with architects, but I happen to be in a neigh- 
borhood where considerable building of a particularly fine type is 
going on. I have been fortunate enough in having in my acquaint- 
ance a few architects, of whom one who had been doing quite some 
was in building in our community. I thought it was a pretty good 

lan to consult him when we remodeled our office. Bringing him in 
prot quite a long time in going over with him and showing him 
what I wanted in the way of a layout of an office, and showed him 
where I wanted certain rooms constructed for the display of those 
appliances. Well, that architect was all the time being called upon, 
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problems which we were solving, and he hadn’t any source to which 
he could go to get the solution of a lot of problems in the way of 
water heating and in the way of lighting and laying out. He had 
not had the education, because he was not connected with the gas 
company and he did not know the up-to-date appliances, but in the 
few weeks that we were together he received a lot of information 
that he had been wanting, but did not know it was possible to attain. 
About 2 months ago an illuminating engineers’ meeting was held in 
town, where he had invited a lot of architects to come in to a special 
session, That man happened to be present at my invitation. I did 
not know he would be called on and did not know what he had done 
in the 18 months since we consulted him, but he was called upon to 
speak from the architect's standpoint, and he gave information which 
I had no idea that he had. Just toshow you what contact with that 
man resulted in the way of benefit to the gas company—to gas com- 
panies, in fact, including our company, very largely in Philadel- 
phia. At the time he was building a house for himself, and he de- 
signed every fixture in his house so that he might use gas to advan- 
tage with electricity. He put in the proper kind of heating appli- 
ances, had his water-heating devices and equipped his kitchen in his 
own home. In that home he is entertaining continually friends of 
his in his profession in that neighborhood and they are getting the 
ideas that he learned. At that meeting he said that in 18 months he 
had equipped 200 houses in Philadelphia which he designed for gas 
kitchens. Just think; in 18 months that one man, without my know- 
ing it, had done that work in ourcommunity and the adjoining cities. 
That is the result of contact with one architect. That same possibility 
is in each city where we are supplying gas and where architects re- 
side. Get in touch with them, for they want just that information ; 
they want to keep abreast of the times and desire the suggestions of 
a client building a house, that the very thing they ought to have this 
year and ought to have next year is a little better than what they 
had before. If you get in touch with architects, as I have, you will 
find that they will absorb just what you want, and in the commu- 
nity in which they are building you will get that direct result and it 
will be the best boost you ever had. 

Mr. Owens—This is a paper on campaigns. Following up what 
Mr. Dutton says I do not think there is anything that will prove to 
be of greater benefit to the Pennsylvania State Association than to 
have a Publicity Committee to compile a short pamphlet showing the 
use of gas in the home, and start a campaign among the architects, 
builders and plumbers. It will aid in the correct location of light- 
ing fixtures, and of outlets, and get you away from rubber tubing, 
and make ready for possible future extensions throughout the whole 
building. If by getting some literature together we had the whole 
State of Pennsylvania, working on all the architects all at one time, 
we will do the same thing that Mr. Philbrick has done in York. And 
if it is in order I move that a committee be appointed to prepare and 
issue data and specifications covering the use of gas in the home, for 
the use of arehitects, builders and plumbers. (Seconded and adopted. } 

Mr. Smith—I was extremely interested in the discussion over en- 
couraging the use of combination fixtures. The experience in our 
companies of the combination type leads us to put in combination 
fixtures wherever possible. Wherever we are operating an electric 
property alone we work on electric fixtures—keep out the gas. I 
think there is no reason at all why the gas part of a gas and electric 
combination should suffer, except through indifference. I think 
there has been a disposition on the part of gas men to accept the slogan 
that the electrical people put up, and that is, ‘‘ Gas for fuel and elec- 
tricity for light ;’ but where we have combinations we work just as 
hard to sell one as the other, and we change our showrooms very 
frequently, using gas one week and electric appliances the next. We 
instruct our salesmen to work the question of artificial light (gas and 
electricity), whichever the consumer shows he is in line for, and try 
to work on that. We found it many times very advantageous where 
we had a customer whose house was quite a distance away from our 
line, and found there was not any immediate prospect of taking on 
enough business to warrant onr making pipe line extensions where 
we could run it (possibly, where we had a combination with the pole 
people. using telephone poles, we could run a line out), we worked 
on that customer for electricity, and it works out nicely. We are 
very careful to push both electricity and gas; not one at the expense 
of the other, unless, of course, it is going to be to our advantage ; but, 
of course, we never do that with the point of letting the customer get 
the idea that we want to sell one in preference to the other. We are 
in the lighting business to sell gas and electricity, and I do not see 
why we should push one any more than the other, any more than the 
merchant who keeps various kinds of dress goods should push one any 
more than another. He is there to suit his customers. I never saw 
better exemplified the harm coming from that same thing than a 
number of years ago, when in New York, looking over a gas and 
electric consolidation there. I talked with the superintendent of the 
gas company, who said, ‘‘ We are making great strides in the gas 
business. Our electric man is not much of a hustler. Only last week 
I took away 6 commercial customers, and I am making a great show- 
ing in my department.” I asked, ‘‘ Where is your company making 
any money out of this? Is it selling electric light?’’ He replied, 
‘*Oh! well, that doesn’t make any difference. I have got to make a 
showing for my department.” I think the trouble, especially in com- 
bination companies, is largely a matter of indifference and making 
themselves believe that they must sell gas for fuel and only electricity 
for light. If proper attention is given to these things, they can be 
balanced up and many times save additional investments, and work- 
ing up your gas if your electrical equipment is getting pretty well up 
to your capacity. 





Mr. Bigelow—A word as to co-operation with the manufacturers. 
The other day in Chicago, going through the plant of the Calumet 
Manufacturing Company, to investigate their work of making special 
features of a certain plastic material out of which they are making 
fixtures as well for gas as for electric lighting. They will produce 
fixtures as beautiful as anything you can imagine, of special design, 
colored in bronze or otherwise finished, so as to fit them for any room 
in which they are to be used; in other words, perfectly harmonizing 
with the surroundings. These fixtures are available to the gas inter- 
ests. Electricity has undertaken in a great degree to forestall the gas 
enterprise by getting chandelier and fixture makers in line for the 
making of arc fixtures exclusively for electrical service. This line 
is being made for gas service, and it is worthy of note that that is the 
fact. They make beautiful inverted bowls for indirect illumination 
by gas, also side brackets and portables. I took one of the latter, and 
threw it across the room without injuring it a particle. The material 
is indestructible, as I have said. It is much lighter and cheaper than 
metal. Ialso went through the plant where they are making the 
Concealo baseboard type of connections for gas. A moment ago the 
tube connection was spoken of, and we cannot get away from more 
or less tube connections if we are going to go into the portable for 
gas and illumination, These Concealo fixtures are of neat brass, 
circular in form, and when opened will admit the tube; when closed 
they are locked, so the children cannot easily open them. And that 
again is a thing well worth knowing, especially on going up against 
architects. Two things will interest architects very greatly indeed ; 
the fact that it is not necessary to have a gas cock sticking out through 
the baseboard or standing out from the wall, but that there is a neat 
gas concealed connection, and that these art fixtures may be had at 
exceedingly low cost. Those two things are well worth considering 
in connection with this architects’ campaign that you are preparing. 

The President —We have been told once or twice this afternoon that 
the gas man is going behind, but I see you are keeping your eyes 
open to all possibilities. I do not think there is any necessity for any 
gas man to fall behind at all. I have been in the gas business quite 
a long time, both in combination companies and alone, and have been 
against opposition line too, and there is no place that I can see right 
now where the gas man has to take a back seat, either in lighting 
artistically or in arranging in the house for artistic lighting or for use- 
ful lighting. And by all means he has the best of it when he comes 
to the forms of heat and applied heat. SolI do not quite agree with 
some of the statements that the gas man has been going behind. [ 
do not want to be classed in that class myself and I know the rest of 
the Association would not want to come in that category. 


Mr. Peffley—Mr. Pierce stated that the electrical people, in the way 
of cooking and heating, had showed an increase of 400 per cent. That 
is all right in a sense, but when you start with nothing it is not very 
hard to get up to 400 or even 1,000 per cent. When electrical people 
put in appliances to the extent the gas heating men are, they will 
have a long time to reach a 400 per cent. increase in 10 years or 40 
years. Of course, the electrical people on the same line have been 
able to accomplish a good deal;.but on the stove end they are way 
behind. Being connected with a manufacturing plant, I know that 
the electrical people are going in for heating and cooking appliances, 
and I am perfectty able to say that our people are on guard, and any 
time that the electrical people come out with something the stove 
people have something to compete with them. But the stoves that are 
being made now were made so for the past few years. There has not 
been any radical change in the gas stove, because at the present time, 
price and everything considered, the gas stove is very good ; and any 
time conditions call for something that is different and better, I think 
the gas stove people will produce that thing. We are experimenting 
all the time and have some things put away on our shelves that we 
might bring out some time or we may never bring them out. If we 
brought them out to-day we probably could make no headway with 
them, and we would have to spend so much money to introduce them 
that, by the time they were in general use, we would not be ahead 
any on thething. ‘lherefore, we have to go a little bit slow on those 
lines. I do not want anyone to feel that the electrical people are 
going to take all the equipment away from us for at least many a 
year in advance. 

Mr. Dugan—Being connected with a combination company, and 
believing, as I do, that the trend of the times is towards the consoli- 
dation of gas and electric interests, | think it is the absolute duty of 
this Association to have a committee appointed to compile proper 
data to put into the hands of the gas managers of the State. ‘his to 
have the experiences of large companies and smaller companies, who 
have been operating for some years, showing the relative cost be- 
tween the manufacture and distribution ; in fact, the cost to the cus- 
tomer of gas and electricity. We all remember, I think, that a com- 
mercial manager of a large operating company (a consolidated com- 
pany) 2or 3 years ago, before a meeting of the Commercial Gas As- 
sociatiou, before he got through with his paper left the gas men close 
to the **hock shop.”” I think you remember him. I am a gas man 
and hope to be more so one day. I have been interested in combina- 
tion work and have had the experience where I have had to take gas 
for the illuminating standard, and I have had to prove, by the loss 
of 2 or 3 years’ business, that it was not just, either to the company, 
as a public policy cr financial policy, or to the consumer; we are 
getting away from it now, after we have the data and have our rec- 
ords and ali that sort of thing, we will be an increased factor in the 
gas illumination. 

Mr. Gaylord—Just a word in regard to the campaign with the archi- 
tect.that was brought up a few minutes ago, referring to the special 
stress laid upon the subject of designing fixtures both straight and 
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combination types. Many buildings require special fixtures to be in 
accordance with the other architecture of the room, and in a great 
many cases (I found it so in my territory) gas is forsaken. In other 
words, we had a little lava tip put on the top, maybe under the wains- 
coting or something, where it was going to discolor it, and two in- 
verted electric light globes under it, which would be well, perhaps, 
as long as these fixtures were especially designed for that particular 
building that they had it designed for; one inverted gas light and 
one inverted electric light, so that we might have equality there, 
whereby they might use as much gas, perhaps, as they did electricity. 
As it is, in this particular job that we built, where at one time they 
were using nearly all gas, they had to go back to electricity, and they 
did so unwillingly, simply because through a misunderstanding they 
thought they were getting something they were not getting. 

Mr. Pierce—My remarks seem to rest under a misapprehension that 
I would like to remove. First, in regard to the increase of 400 per 
cent. in the sale of electric apparatus, the sales at the end of a 5-year 
period (ending in 1905) were, as I remember, about $400,000, which is 
quite a bit above nothing. Of course, that is small, and I simply 
wish to call attention to the strides that had been made in that direc- 
tion. Second, as to the possibility of competition with gas, I do not 
seek to convey the impression that electricity can compete on a gas 
basis with gas for cooking, because it cannot. The point, though, is 
this: Electric lighting at present, for the same amount of illumina- 
tion, costs about 3 times as much as gas light. Before the advent of 
the tungsten lamp it cost about 7 or 8 times as much as gas light. 
Now, if the electric man can make his customers believe that electric 
lighting is so much better than gas lighting as to be worth 4, 5, 6 or 
7 times more, he can make his customers believe with the same argu- 
ment that electric cooking is much better than gas cooking and that 
you can afford to pay 7 or-8 times as much for it. I was in a position 
one time where my house did not have any connection with the gas 
line at all and could tap in the electric light. I put in an electric 
cooking apparatus, using it from November to February, and my 
—- bills were about $7.50 a month, with a family of 4 (including 
2 children) and a servant. The rate was 4 cents. Of course, it was 
used very carefully, because it was high priced; but at the same time 
we had the same amount of cooking that we had before. I dare say 
that the same amount of cooking could be done by gas for one-third 
of the amount; I have no doubt whatever that it could. But $7.50, 
or even $10 a month, is not very much to a man who has been per- 
suaded that the use of electricity is so far superior in itself that it is 
worth 2 to 4times as much as gas. There is an aggressive electrical 
advertising campaign going on now practically all over the country. 
I have seen campaign clippings from papers from coast to coast, 
drawing attention to the alleged fact that burning gas produces 
poisonous fumes, is unhealthful and unsanitary, and that people in 
this enlightened age should not tolerate it fora moment. This argu- 
ment has been just the same for electrical cooking ; and if you let the 
electrical man get away with them in one respect he will in another. 
He would not like anything better than to be willing to sell electrical 
cooking apparatus which would cook for a reasonable sized family 
for $7 or $8 a month, if he could persuade them that the use of elec- 
tricity was so much superior to gas as to be worth three times as much. 
I do not say that electricity can compete with gas on an even cost 
basis, because it cannot; but it doesn’t have to. The electrical man 
has been getting away with the lighting business for years with the 
carbon filament lamp, which costs 7 or 8 times as much as gas, and 
now it is not reasonable that he can do the other if he tries and 

has time, and does not meet with opposition? 

Mr. Dutton—I know from experience, operating a combination 
company, that those things are true. Some of you are trying to per- 
suade yourselves that that is a good many years in advance. I tell 
you it is not. It is here. Now, I happen to be operating in a district 
that can afford the appliances, and some of the rest of you are oper- 
ating there, and I think you ought to go on record along that line. 
The expense comparison has been quoted by our friend, Mr. Peffley, 

_and just as high and out-of-the-way as a lot of things we have heard 
of many years back. It may have been the case that that man did 
not have an economical range. You have had some experience with 
the gas range as compared with the coal range, and it can be com- 
pared just as well on the facts. , 

Mr. Peffley—He was a good friend of yours? 

Mr. Dutton—That may be true. Aside from the range that Mr. 
Owens has mentioned, those of us in the electric business know that 
a prominent electric range manufacturer is sending out ranges on 
trial, in which they claim that with current at 10 cents they can com- 
pete with gas at $1, and we have had a range on our floor and have 
been testing it. Aside from that you and [ know he has consumers 
on our electric lines that are putting in heating appliances. They 
say, ‘‘ Weare going to have them, no matter what they cost, and 
what they cost to operate.’’ We have consumers putting in electric 
ranges in their bungalows out in the country and are going to have 
them, no matter what they cost. The electric men, owners of proper- 
ties, are just as wideawake to the fact that the gas business woke a 
few years ago from a peak load of 4 hours for lighting to a peak load 
of 24 hours for all classes of service; and they have got that eathu- 
siasm, they have got that electric bug which has given that enthusi- 
asm, because we discovered it in the gas field long ago and it is just 
as true in the electric business, and it is true, because we can store 
gas and we cannot store electricity in the same way ; and the owners 
of electric properties, those who are following them know that, in 
proportion as we iucrease our load up to the peak limit on the elec- 

tric generators, we are going to get far more dollars in return than 
we do on the gas end. I guess, if Mr. Dugan will think, he will 





know what his people are after. They have got something that they 
are after in the electric end. And those of you who are operating 
combination companies are going to have that condition to meet. 
Here is something we are going to have, and for current at 12 cents, 
with a peak load you are going to get about 2 cents at the end of the 
peak load, which business will be taken away from you, so then you 
don’t know where you are at. It is not 25 years away. Itis here 
now. Weare working on it. ; 

Mr. Ganser —Asto Mr. Pierce’s keynote of warning. There isa keen, 
active inquisitiveness coming from the electric consumer for electric 
appliances; and I want to tell you now what Mr. Dutton has just 
stated to you is a fact, that the time is very near when electrical ap- 
pliances will be more and more introduced at the home. Your sal- 
vation lies in gas kitchens. Get people away from coal and on to 
gas as rapidly as you can if you are going to keep them from going 
from coal to electricity. 

Mr. Pierce—One more word. Electricity is a product that cannot 
be stored and requires a maximum load. For instance, in an electric 
generating station where the maximum load is 80,0)0 kilowatts, say, 
during 4 hours a day, and the lighting period is only 20,000 kilowats, 
80,000 kilowattsmust be installed. During the balance of the day the 
current can be produced for merely the cost of the coal under the 
boilers,} because it is the custom to charge sufficient for the lighting 
current to pay the entire fixed charges of the plant. Therefore, the 
cost of off-peak current is practically the cost of the coal under the 
boilers, and it can be made very low, possibly half a cent. Now the 
more lighting load the electric man gets the greater capacity he has 
with the cheap current to go into the market and bid for the heating 
and cooking business. The way to forestall him is to go out and grab 
the lighting business, and take that away from him so that he won’t 
have that peak on whichto support himself. Go into the market 
with cheap current and get your feet out from under you. [Ap- 

dlause. 
Mr. its solution for all those in the gas business 
seems that we will have to go into the electric business. (Laughter. ! 

Mr. Atticks—It all comes around very nicely to the original idea 
of the paper. If we get to analyzing it closely we will probably feel 
we are getting away from the subject. Nevertheless it resolves itself 
then to a certain extent to salesmanship and selling campaigns ; and 
the probabilities are we will grow wiser-and-wiser as the days go by, 
and the selling force of the gas companies has got to be stronger and 
stronger. There was a time when we could put on a few more men 
in the spring to sell gas stoves and all that kind of business, and in 
the fall of the year, send out some men to sell lights. The time is 
coming when we have got to keep our trained men as experienced 
operators constantly on the work. So, in connection with this paper 
here. It all sums itself up, in my mind, that our consumption cam- 
paigus have to be on wiser plans, must have better forces, giving more 
and more study to the campaigns themselves. 
. Mr. Van den Bout —In the discussion it seems everybody takes it 
for granted that electricity for cooking is far ahead of gas. While 
not posted so as to be able to discuss that part, I think the local busi- 
ness manager here of the electric company who had installed an elec- 
tric stove last summer (his current not costing him 1 cent) threw it 
out and putin a gasrange. He pays $l per 1,000 cubic feet. So there 
must be some other reason besides the expense. It is a question very 
far from settled whether electric current affords the ideal heat for 
cooking so far ahead of gas for like purposes that we must take it 
for granted that electricity is far ahead, all things considered. 

Mr. Peffley—One odd thing to me is that in the years gas men have 
had out good intelligent men trying to push the sale of double oven, 
or large cabinet stoves, to people who have been using a coal stove 
for 25 or 40 years, here comes along an electric man who jumps him 
from a coal to an electric stove at 3 or 4 times the cost and pay for an 
electric stove 3 or 4 times what a gas stove costs. People are either 
willing to pay a fabulous sum for the novelty, or else the gas stove 
salesmen are mighty poor men. ‘ 

Mr. Conroy —Another thing impresses me. Quite a few combina- 
tion men are here, the electric salesmen seeming to criticize the gas 
salesmen. What about those gas combination men? Why haven’t 
they developed some of that cleverness in salesmanship along the gas 
line, and why shouldn’t it be the other way about, the cleverness of 
the electric salesmanship? 

Mr. Beck—In answering Mr. Conroy’s remarks, Mr. Dugan cov- 
ered that part when by saying the gas end of it is throttled. In our 
combination company we went through all the things mentioned 
here. Some 4 years ago, when running a gas plant alone, every 
house and new building were piped for gas. We piped for gas and 
employed a dozen or two fitters. As soon as we merged with the 
electric company it dropped off and died out. Ido not believe there 
are a dozen houses piped to-day where there were a 100 four years 
ago. Here is a point about the electric cooking and heating. About 
600 electric irons have been sold there in the last 2 years. Everyone 
of those has been placed in a home and in the summer it has dis- 
placed about 600 gas irons every Tuesday. It is really a fact with 
our output, on what used to be a big load every week on Tuesdays is 
down to almost normal conditions. Of course, we sold 300 or 400 gas 
irons there. This tends to reduce our gas consumption as well; but 
the fact remains that people prefer to pay 3 or 4 cents au hour for 
electric ironing before they will-stand fora gasiron. We give them 
their choice, letting them take both to the house to try. Sometimes 
a gas iron is taken, but mostly the electric iron. They pay a mini- 
mum of 75 cents a month for the current. Ordinarily the average 
cousumer will not run more than 25 per cent. of the electricity in the 





summer months; but ordinarily he gets his maximum charge a little 
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more, which means, on 600 electric irons 10 cents a day, using about 
10 cents a day todo theironing. Thisis about $60 that the people 
pay out on electric irons, and is a condition you are up against. 
There is no use arguing it. They prefer to pay more for the electric 
service for ironing. 

The President—Mr. Beck made the statement here that many of his 
consumers were using electricity for ironing instead of gas. He also 
gave for his reason that the electric consumer was forced to pay 75 
cents minimum charge in order to get that inthe summer. He could 
use his iron and practically then he is getting his iron for nothing. 
It is not because of preference on account of high cost, but he is try- 
ing to fill in with his light, trying to cover a part of his excess caused 
on. account of getting his iron free. 

Mr, Beck—That is true in a great many instances, but in many 
other instances his electric bill will run up to $1 or $1.50. Looking 
over the records I found we hardly had a single minimum bill in the 
summer months. Two years ago we had hundreds of them. At the 


same time he gets the benefit of what he would use to the minimum 
charge. 


Mr. Murdock—We have heard a good deal about combination plants 
to-day, but it seems to me from the tone of the talk that all the gas 
men have been asleep, and I do not think this is the case. You will 
find that a great many gas companies have their share of illumina- 
tion and are getting it to-day. I think it is up to themselves. If 
they take a progressive move to show up the best appliances, etc., 
they will get much higher dividends than they have been get- 
ting. 

The President—One thing I want to say before we close the discus- 
sion. As I said, I do not think any gas man who is right up-to-date, 
alive, on the job, energetic, with a corps of men selected for the pur- 
pose, but that can keep his own end of it up right straight along. I 
also say no gas man can afford to sleep a minute in the day, because 
I think, as has been said here this afiernoon—and I know that it is 
true—that you are up against a condition that will confront you 
very shortly that will require every bit of your energy to keep going. 
At the same time, we have just as good brains among the gas men 
as among the electric men, so we will keep right along with them, 
running them a merry chase before we stop. There is no reason to 
be discouraged, and I do not think there is any note of discourage- 
ment among the gas men this afternoon that I have been able to de- 


tect. 

On motion of Mr. Ganser, a vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Philbrick for his excellent paper. [Seconded and adopted by rising 
vote. ] 


The Secretary read the following 


TELEGRAM FROM MR. MERRITT. 
Fremont, Nes., April 10, 1912. 
To the Pennsylvania Gas Association: Best wishes for a successful 


profitable and enjoyable meeting. Regret I cannot be with you. Re- 
gards to the boys. 


On motion of Mr. Keppelman the Secretary was instructed to for- 
ward a telegram to Mr. Merritt, thanking him for his message and 
wishing him a successful career in far-away Fremont. A word or 
‘two more in respect to the theater party and the banquet having been 
spoken, an adjonrnment to the following morning was ordered. 

(To be Continued.) 








Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas Ligut JournNAL by Royat E. Burnnam, 
solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and specifications of any pat- 
ent mentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents. 








1,024,585. Gas Stove. M. Lachner, Brunswick, Germany. 


1,024,678. Process for Increasing the Temperature of Combustion on 
Gas Fired Furnaces. H. L. Doherty, New York City. 


1,024,757. Gas Burning Hot Air Furnace. J. L. Whitney, Cleve- 
land, O. 


1,024,784. Dry Cleaner for Gas. M. W. Johnson, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


1,024,785. Furnace Gas Valve. 
Ala. 


1,024,849. Gas Burner. H. E. Harris, London, England. 
1,024.886. Meter. A. Frank, Charlottenburg, Germany. 


1,025,047. Electric Gas Lighting and Extinguishing Apparatus. J. 
S. Benton, Johnstown, Pa., assignor to the Ideal Epworth Acety- 
lene Company, same place. 


1,025,083. Gas Burner. E. C. Dickinson, Talcott, W. Va. 


M. W. Johnson, Jr., Birmingham, 








Items of Interest 
FROM VARIOUS BOcALITIES. 


—. 
— —s 


Mr. S. 8. Patrerson has been appointed travelling sales’ repre- 
sentative of the Pittsburgh Water Heater Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Northern Illinois, as 
well as other territory which may be designated from time to time. 








THE Wallace syndicate, which has recently completed the con- 
struction of the new plant of the Temple (Tex.) Gas Light Company, 
thought that the same might be intelligently passed upon by ex- 
aminers competent to determine whether it was up tocontract or not. 
To so determine a committee of 19 was appointed, which committee 
included Mayor Walters, ex-Mayor Hammill, Councilmen Campbell, 
Booker, Nichols, Booth and Laramy ; C. M. Campbell, City National 
Bank, Temple; A. L. Flint, President Farmers’ State Bank, Temple ; 
and Aldermen and ex-Aldermen George E. Wilcox, W. W. Swain, 
J.C. Mitchell, J. S. Perry, R. L. Barday, W. O. Cox, P. E. Cheever, 
F. M. Grazier, H. L. Dailey and E. S. Pope. These are all repre- 
sentative business men of Temple, and it may be taken for granted 
that, if things were not as they should be, no whitewashing would 
be done. However, having completed their inspection of the outfit, 
the following certificate of ‘‘ up-to-date, modern and safe’’ was 
rendered : 


Whereas, We, the undersigned citizens of Temple, visited the 
Temple gas plant, April 26, 1912, at the invitation of H. M. Wallace 
and associates. We, as there assembled, on motion adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


1. That we find the gas plant, as constructed by Mr. Henry M. 
Wallace and associates, modern and up to-date, and is adequate to 
take care of the needs and demands of the city of Temple. 

2. That the Gas Company have lived up to their promises made to 
the city of Temple, and have complied with the franchise as granted 
them in every particular, and the plant as built surpasses our expec- 
tations, and is more complete and more modern than we thought they 
would build. 

3. That we recommend and indorse the Gas Company to the public, 
as we think the gas as a fuel is safe, economical and convenient for 
modern use. 





ALL of which goes to show that the business men of Temple approve 
thoroughly of the work of the Wallace syndicate; and the chief fac- 
tor, from a construction point of view, Engineer in-charge of-Con- 
struction, Mr. Herbert L. St. John, should certainly come in for a 
goodly allowance of congratulation over his big share of work well 
done. The Wallace syndicate, and Engineer St. John, are now 
actively engaged in building a modern plant at Waxahachie, Tex., 
which will virtually be a type of the Temple plant. 





Tue Kentucky Public Service Company, of Frankfort, Ky., has 


‘|authorized the Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, O., to con- 


struct for it a complete new coal gas plant. The contract items in- 
clude these: Four new arches, 3 of which are to be filled with silica 
retorts and settings ; the necessary exhausting, condensing and scrub- 
bing apparatus; two 12 feet diameter by 6 feet deep purifying boxes ; 
a 54-inch station meter; all yard connections and any miscellaneous 
machinery. New buildings are to be erected to house the apparatus, 
and the plant will be completed as soon as well-directed effort can 
complete it. 





Mr. Wm. A. Root formerly Purchasing Agent of the Empire Gas 
and Electric Company, of Auburn, N. Y., has been appointed New 
Business Manager of the Bronx Gas and Electric Company, of West- 
chester, N. Y. Mr. Root, having well demonstrated his efficiency in 
Auburn, now has opportunity to make added fame, for the Bronx 
situation is one that will require the pose of a diplomat, joined to the 
energy of a man who never counts the house. The best of good luck 
to him. 





AT the annual meeting of the proprietors of the Lebanon (Pa.) Gas 
and Fuel Company, held in the home offices, the 3d inst., the retiring 
Board of Dirictors (comprising Messrs. H. L. Doherty, F. W. Frueauff, 
G. Weidman. H. W. Miller, A. G. Reizenstein, Jno. A. Ballman and 
G. S. Speaker) was unanimously re-elected. The acts of the officers 
and Directors for the present year were approved. The Directors 
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subsequently perfected the following organization of the Board; 
President, Henry L. Doherty; Vice President, Frank W. Frueauff ; 
Treasurer, George 8S. Speaker; Secretary, Agnes Grittinger; Asst.- 
Treasurer and Secretary, Carl B. Gilbert. 





A LETTER to the Editors (which was never in any sense intended by 
the writer for publication) from Mr. John Dell, President of the 
Missouri Firebrick Company, of St. Louis, Mo., writes so many heart- 
felt words respecting the late Mr. J. B. Howard, that we feel bound 
to publish part of it. This is in reality taking ‘‘some chance,” for 
John has many moments that to say, the least, are untangential. 
However, here’s the chancing: ‘‘* * * Dear ‘Uncle Jerry’ Howard ! 
I received a dispatch early yesterday that the genial, kind hearted 
old soul had passed away. I was not in good travelling condition, 
so all I could do was to ask Mr. McLean to send some flowers in my 
name. * * * Qne special thing about our old friend was very de- 
lightful. He never was a ‘knocker’ ora ‘kicker’ this side of the 
fateful river; and I hope he will never have to suffer trouble on the 
other side. He was such a nice fellow; so genial and sociable. We 
do not seem to get any time to grow such humans in the present age. 
Things move too rapidly to permit ‘ Uncle Jerry ’ Howard’s to mature 
at the present fast rate at which we are living. I had known him 
well for 35 years, and I hope he is at rest.” 





‘*B.,”’ WRITING from St. Louis, Mo., under recent date, says that 
the Evans & Howard Firebrick Company, reports that the Company 
has obtained quite a fair share of business this spring, and that the 
outlook for increased output of its fireclay goods was excellent. Or- 
ders up to in early date in April included these for shipment to the 
following points: Laclede, St. Louis, Mo.; Marshall, Mo. ; Lexing- 
ton, Mo. ; Alton, Ills. ; Ionia, Mich. ; Selma, Ala. ; and Shelbyville, 
Ky. 





WE are in receipt of the catalogue issued last month by the George 
M. Clark Company, of Chicago, covering by illustration and text the 
line of new goods that its salesmen have even now put on the market 
in goodly numbers. As a specimen of the printer’s art it is all one 
could ask for and as an instructor its worth is much. The new sani- 
tary range now so greatly favored by the Company, is beautifully 
shown on pages 12 and 13. This range, with its smooth exterior, 
white enameled linings, and transparent doors, is the last touch to 
the finish of a modern sanitary kitchen. On pages 14 to 25 are shown 
the Company’s lines of cabinet stoves, the two displayed on pages 24 
and 25 being the Company’s favored ones. In fact this type has at- 
tracted an unusual amount of attention, arising from a knowledge 
of the limited space required for setting them. The Company’s hotel 
equipment has been increased, one of which listing (and is shown on 
page 59) isa broiler. By means of a lever at the right the grid sup- 
porting the meat can be drawn forward for inspection with, as the 
catalogue declares, ‘‘ A minimum of effort and a maximum of con- 
venience.”” In water heaters, the specialty listed as No. 400, and 
shown on page 66, quite a forward step is taken. This device has a 
copper coil, quite a full inch in diameter and having a brass casting 
brazed to the lower end of the coil, and covering the opening ordi- 
narily left through the center of the coil, one is able to make the 
flame from a perfect Bunsen burner impinge against a water cham- 
ber the complete diameter of the burner, thus securing a higher 
efficiency than any heretofore attained. 





Mr. Jno. J. NasH has been appointed Gerieral Manager of the 
Huntington (West Va.) Gas and Development Company. 





Mr. Tomas F. Loais has been appointed Manager of the Westfleld 
(Mass.) Municipal Gas Works. He is in his 27th year, and graduated 
from the Yale (Conn.) Sheffield Scientific School, Class of 1909. In 
the fall of that year he was appointed storekeeper to the Housatonic 
(Conn.) Power Company, and in 1911 he was made Assistant Super- 
intendent of the named corporation. 





MaAnaGER W.S. Butwer, of the Western States Gas and Electric 
Company, declares that the Company will expend $100,000 in extend- 
ing its main system, one-half of which amount will be taken up on 
the distributing system of the Company in Stockton, Cal. 





THE proprietors of the Spokane Falls (Wash.) Gas Light Company 
have offered to supply gas under the following schedule, which is 


likely to be accepted by the authorities, and which will certainly be- 
come effective if it secures the endorsement of the Public Utilities 
Commissioner, Mr. C. M. Fassett, to whom the tables have been re- 
ferred for investigation and report. The figures are: 


Net Rite per 


Effective Period. 1,0.0 
May 1, 1912 to May 1, 1914.........---ee0. $1.40 
May 1, 1914 to May 1, 1916 .......... «... 1.30 
May 1, 1916 to May 1, 1918 ..........- ee. 1.20 
May 1, 1918 to May 1, 1990 .........cccveee 1.10 
May 1, 1920 to May 1, 1922 ........cccceee 1.00 


This figures out an average rate of $1.20 per 1,000, to which should 
be added the fact that, beginning 1916, the rate decrease over the out- 
put increase becomes an important factor. " 





THE proprietors of the Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric Com- 
pany have taken title to the old Furness residence, south west corner of 
Washington Square at Locust street, Philadelphia, on which plot the 
Company will construct a suitable office building. 





JupGe HOo.uister, in United States Circuit Court, Cincinnati Dis- 
trict, on the petition of certain creditors, ordered that the plant of 
the Hamilton (O.) Gas and Electric Company be sold at auction as a 
going concern, and directed Treasurer Goodman to advertise and 
sell it, as by statute provided. 





Mr. anp Mrs. LLoyp Crart are at home in Woodmere, Queens 
County, New York, after a wedding trip to and through Maryland, 
the District of Columbia and Virginia. So the residents of Far 
Rockaway and vicinity are again interviewing him at his quarters 
in the offices of the Queens Borough (N. Y.) Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Mr. Craft is quite sure that the Maryland and Virginia shores 
have nothing on the shores of the Great South Bay, from Freeport 
to Quogue. 





Tuer New Jersey Gas Company, prominently identified with which 
are Messrs. M. T. Welsh, Jno. M. Sanders, M. B. Bowers, R. H. 
Richards and Ed. Hueber, have organized a company to supply gas 
to Hackettstown and adjoining settlements. 





A CERTIFICATE incorporating the Silver Creek (N. Y.) Gas Com- 
pany has been filed with the Secretary of State. Its incorporators 
and directors are: A. B. Chapman, A. E.C. May, F. Gerwick and L. 
Herrington, of Silver Creek; and E. H. Keyes, of Forestville. It is 
capitalized in $200,000. This place is on Lake Erie, at the mouth of 
the stream known as Silver Creek, at a point 31 miles south, south- 
west of Buffalo, is quite a banking place for the surrounding dis- 
trict, and is noted for its manufactories of grain separators and mill- 
ing machinery. It is a compactly built place, and has a population 
of 2,200. 





ALMOST everyone in Dayton, O., has been congratulating ‘‘ Will.” 
E. Downing and Miss Brunelle Parrett, over their recent marriage, 
which was a remarkably well attended ceremony, those in attend- 
ance leaving but little spare space in the First Methodist Church of 
Circleville, O.—the birthplace of’the bride. The groom is the de- 
servedly popular bookkeeper of the Dayton (O.) Gas Company. 





Amonast the returns for taxation on royalty account, the figures 
submitted by the two artificial lighting concerns (first quarter, 1912) 
of Providence, R. I., were as follows: 


Company. Gross Farnings. Tax. 
Peemidenee GAS «<< éadiaed vce de $333,060.90 $9,991.83 
Narragansett Electric Lighting... 278,278.01 13,913,90 
For the corresponding period of 1911 the figures were: 
Company. Gross Earnings. Tax. 
Prowidemot Gass <a <dsesievssicces $324,808.26 $9,744.25 
Narragansett Electric Lighting... 267,994.29 13,399.71 


The Gas Company pays 3 per cent. on the gross; the Electric Com- 
pany, 5 per cent. 





THE proprietors of the Morris Iron Company announce that their 
new plant at Frederick, Md., is completed and in harmonious work- 
ing order, which, of course, enables them to promptly handle orders 
for the Company’s many lines of ornamental poles for carrying pub- 
lic lights, and its other specialty in high grade castings. The sales’ 





offices of the Company are in 90 West street, New York. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. |New Amsterdam Gas Co.— Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,500,000 — 183 13 
neha eee 1st Con. 5’s, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 101 1023g | Fort WaAyNe.....eseceeseees-- 2,000,000 -_ — - 
' The increase last week in quotations for | New York & Richmond Gas ety <smaoin wei A de bao ant 2,000,000 — 565 - 
. . Co. (Staten Island)........ 1, rand Rap as “9 
Consolidated gas was a mere flash in the pan, ist Mtg. Gold Bds.6p.ct... 1,590,000 — 984 00(| Ist Mtg. 5'S.....sssse+esvee 1,860,000 1,000 100 101 
for before the final session of the Stock Ex-| new york and East River— Hartford.......ssccossssecess 760,000 25 190 200 
change Friday (the 3d) the figures bid had| 1st 5’s,due1944,J.&J...... 8,600,000 1,000 108 105 | Hudson County Gas Co., of am ae 
gone 1} points below those queted at noon of Rs a : — J.85.... 1 — 6 10 eae 2 nat eee = ts 
that day. The opening this Friday (10th) was) ist 5's, due 1927, J.J... .. 1,250,000 1,000 100 109 | Indianapolis..........++-e+++ 2000000 — — 88 
143} to 143}, and there was a scarcity of both | Standard..........06 .s.0+0--- 5,000,000 100 #) 70 + Bonds, 5°8....0+8 a “ _ 105 
buyers and sellers. W ; iter. | Preferred......s.sse-eessese 5,000,000 100 9) 100 | Jackson Gas CO.......ssecees - 
rd it likel e are a tired of reiter Ist Mtg.5’s,due 1980,M.&N. 1,500,000 1,000 103 105 “ lst Mtg. 5’s..... 290,000 1,000 91 95 
ating it, as likely our readers are weary Of | rho Brooklyn Union........ 15,000,000 1,000 149% 145 | Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
hearing it, but the fact remainsthattheshares| ist Con.5's,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 — 106% 107 Of Missouri........0ss+s+++ 5,000,000 100 — = 
are w YOMKErS....csccecccesssecsess 209,650 609 180 - Bonds, 1st 4°8.....4-+++006 8,822,000 1,000 99 
orth very much more than that afforded Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis. . 10,000,000 100 105 1083 
in the reflection of the market quotation. Out-of-Town Companies. Preferred.....cc.sssseseee 2,500,006 100 114 120 
Brooklyn Union is strong, the opening | Bay State...........00+++000-- 50,000,000 50 % 4 Bonds....++ ssseeeseeeee++ 10,000,000 1,000 102% 108 
rices to-da ; : “ Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 1,000 — 75 | Lafayette Gas Co.,Ind...... 1,000,000 100 — 60 
ae — y ae returned at 145% to 145.| oped Wors... On me —- — BONGS....sssssecceeseesee 1,000,000 1,000 60 65 
cledes are off a point or two, and Peoples,| » —igt Mtg.6's......... 500,000 1,000 97 100 | Louisville.....+.ss.esseseeseo+ 2,870,000 50 148145 
of Chicago, shows a loss of 3. This security | Boston United Gas Co.— Madison Gas and Electric Co. 
looks a purchase. Washington, D. C., holds lst Series S. F. Trust..... 7,000,000 1,000 82 85 > lst Mtg. 6's8......00 400,000 1,000 106 10834 
° : ” ae - ** .eeee 8,000,000 1,000 473 650 | Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
its recent gain. Laclede (for the quarter | pusaio City Gas Oo......... 5,500,000 100 5 8 | jes, Of Boston.......-.-.00+2 26,000,000 100 88 
ending March 31), shows a loss of $30,000 Bonds, 5°S ....-ssseeeeees 5,250,000 1,000 59 60 Preferred .....ssseses++» 26,000,000 100 973% 98 
over the quarter for 1911, but this is altogether | Capital, Sacramento......... 500,000 50 — 85 | Montreal Gas Co.,Canada.. 2,000,000 100 218 218% 
accounted for by the differing relations of Bonds (68)......+000+0+6- 160,000 1,000 — = — | Nashville GasLightCo...... 1,000.00 100 10 — 
Laclede and St. Leake County Companies as | Chicago Gas Co. Guaranteed Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co, 6,000,000 — 9 9% 
between 1912-11. Gold BondS....ccesseceesess 7,660,000 1,000 104 1064 Bonds, 68... .seeeeesss 5,000,000 — 127 128 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric New Haven Gas Co........+. 5,000,000 28 182 19) 
OO. cocccccccccccesccccccccs 90,000,000 100 87 90 | Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co, 
Gas Stocks. Columbus (O.) Gas Co., Ist Chicago.....-s-s+eeeeeeee8-+ 20,000,000 100 071g 108 
—— Mortgage Bonds........... 1,500,000 1,000 96 98 Ist Mortgage........+++++ 20,100,000 1,000 102 102% 
Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and | Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & ad - erecceccceces 29600,000 1,000 104 - 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. Heating Co......+s.see08-- 1,682,750 100 90% 91 | Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 2,150,000 50 «88 ~ 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. Preferred .........s-00+++ 98,026,500 100 75% 80 Preferred.....ssscss-eees 2,150,000 50 118 ~ 
M Consumers, Toronto......... 2,000,000 50 200 204 Consolidated 5’s.......... 2,000,000 — 104% 106% 
AY 13. Consolidated, Baltimore.... 13,460,084 - — | Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 15,500,000 — 56 57 
@& All communications will receive particular) Mortgages, 5’s........... 8,400,000 - — | St. Joseph Gas Co.— 
attention. General Mortgage 44 .... 10,661,020 - - Ist Mtg. 5°S....00..seee008 1,000,000 1,000 96 98 
&@& The following i Con. Gas Co., Baltimore St. Paul Gas Light Co....... 2,500,000 100 — - 
value of $100 per ee ee Clty, h...ervvecsenrveee 2751000 — _ Ist Mortgages, 6's........ 680,000 1,000 104 108 
Consolidated Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 100 16 - Extension, €°s.........+++ , 600,000 1,000 112% 115 
N. Y. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Arhed Con, Mtg. 5'S.....s.ss000- 976,000 1,000 94 96 General Mortgage, 5's... 3,447,000 1,000 94 96 
Consolidated Gas Co.........$78,177,000 100 143% 143% BONGS....cceccceeesseseees 75,000 — — 100 | Syracuse Gas Co., N.Y..... 1,976,000 100 50 56 
Central Union Gas Co, — Detroit City Gas Co......... 6,580,000 —- — 50 BOndS....+4 seseessseeeees 2,047,000 1,000 101 108 
ist 5's, due 1972,J.&J...... 8,000,000 1,000 108 105 | Detroit Gas Co.,5’s.......... 881,000 1,000 75 80 | Washington (D.C.) Gas Co. 1,600,000 200 440 450 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— “© Prior Lien 5’s........ 5,619,000 1,000 97 100% lst Mortgage, 6’s........ 600,000 - = — 
Con, 5's, due 1982, M.&8... 1,000,000 1,000 106 106 | Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., Western Gas Co., Milwaukee 4,000,000 - -— _ 
Mutual Gas Co......0..000+0++ 8,600,000 100 165 175 Chicago, Bonds............ 2,000,000 1,000 — 101 | Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co... 600,000 60 — _ 

















MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 








American Gas Institute.—Annual meeting, October 16 to 18, 1912. Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Officers: President, Ira C. Copley, Aurora, Ills, 
Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 29 West 39th st., N. Y. City. 








Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting and Gas Show, Toronto, Aug 26th to Sept. 
7, 1912. Officers: President, Arthur Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 





Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. 
1912. Officers: President, R. M. Searle, Rochester, N, Y.; Secretary, C. H. B. Chapin, 
29 W. 39th street. New York City. 





Gas Meeters.—Monthly meetings. Chairman, I. W. Peffily; Secretary, H. Thurston 
Owens, 42 Pine street, New York City. 





Guild of Gas Managers of New England.—Annual meeting, March, 1913. Young’s Hotel, 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass. 





Minois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, time, March 19th and 20th, 1913. Chicago. 
Ills. Officers: President, H. O. Channon, Quincy, Ills.; Secretary-Treasurer, Horace H, 
Clark, 115 No. Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ills. 


lluminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting, Niagara Falls, Canada, Sept. — 1912, 
Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres’t, V. R. Lansingh, New York City; Secretary, 
Preston S. Millar, 29 W. 38th street, N.Y. City. Sections : New York, Secretary, Albert 
J. Marshall, 16 East 40th street. New England, Secretary, H. C. Jones, 10 High street, 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B, Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. 
Chicago, Secretary, Edward Wray, 106 N. LaSalle street. 


Indiana Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March, 1918, Indianapolis. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Howard L. Olds, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Wm. Wallace, Lafayette; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Phiimer Eves, Indianapolis, 




















lows District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, time, May, 22, 23 and 2!, 1912; Lin- | 
coln, Neb. Officers: President, G. W. Clabaugh, Omaha, Neb.; Secretary and | 


Treasurer, G. I. Vincent, Des Moincs, Ia. 


| 





Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, time, Oct. 17-19. | southwestern Electrical and Gas Association. Annual meeting. April 
Manhattan, Kas. Officers: President, B. F. Eyer, Manhattan, Kas.; Secretary and 


} 


‘rreasurer, J. D. Nicholson, Newton, Kas. 





Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Railway Association.—Annual 
meeting, April, 1913; Joplin, Mo. Officers: President, P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 





National Commercial Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Dec. 2-5, 1932. Atlanta, Ga. 


Officers: President, C. L. Holman, St.Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Louis Stotz, 39 West 30th 
street, New York City. 





Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May 21-23, 1912, Kansas City, Mo.; Officers: 
President, A, B. Macbeth, Independence, Kas, Secretary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, O. 


New England Gas Avsociation.—Annual meeting, February, 1913, 
Boston, Officers: President, D.D Barnum, Worcester,Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. 
W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. re 

New Jersey State Gas Association.—_Summer Meeting, August 24, Atlantic City, N. J.— 
President, William H, Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn 
Belmar, N. J. 

Ohio Gas Association.— Annual meeting, February . 1913, Columbus, 0.; Presi- 

dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, O. 


Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association.—President, Noel R. Gascho, Alva 
Okla. ; Secretary, H. V. Bozell, Norman, Okla. 























| Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, San Diego, Cal., September 17, 1%, 19, 


1912. Officers: President, W. Baurhyte, Los Angeles, Cal.; Vice President, Henry E. 
Adams, Stockton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Britton, 445 Sutter street, gan 
Francisco, Cal. 

Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annual meeting, York, Pa., April, 19)3; Officers, 
President, H. H. Ganser, Norristown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. Lamson, 
Jr., West Chester, Pa. 








Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec., 13, 1912; monthly meetings, second 
Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, 29 West 39th street, New York city 


Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, April -——— 1913, Charlotte. N. C. 
Officers: President, C. E. White, Montgomery, Ala.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. D. 
Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 











1913, 
Galveston, Tex. Officers: President, F. M. Lege, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; Secretary, D. 


G. Fisher, Dallas, Tex. 





Michigan Gas Association—aAnnual meeting, time, Sept. 4-6, 1912; Toronto, Canada. | Wisconsin Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May 15 and 16, 1912, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Officers: President, H. M. Buck, Waukesha, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry Har- 
mon. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Officers: President, F. W. Blowers, Kalamazoo, Micb ; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn R. 
Chamberiain, Grand Rapids, Mich, 








